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With  Malice  toward  None:  With  Charity  for  All/' 


One  Hundred  Years, 
^  Abraham  Lincoln, 


Let  the  Gettysburg  speech  and  extracts  from  the  second  inaugural  address  be  re- 
cited or  read,  let  familiar  patriotic  songs  be  sung,  let  notable  poems  be  repeated,  and 
let  as  many  pupils  as  possible  have  some  part  in  the  exercises,  if  nothing  more  than  to 
speak  a  sentence  from  Lincoln's  own  words.  Bring  into  the  school-room  veterans  who 
served  under  him  during  the  Civil  War.  Let  the  school  children  hear  something  from 
actual  eye-witnesses.  Make  the  exercises  the  occasion  for  adding  books  upon  Lincoln 
to  the  library,  and  for  hanging  a  picture  of  Lincoln  in  the  school-room.  Do  not  con- 
fine the  exercises  to  the  material  in  this  pamphlet.  Plan  them  to  meet  the  conditions 
in  your  own  school.  The  important  thing  for  February  12,  igog,  is  that  you  plan  to 
do  something  to  commemorate  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth,  and 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  your  pupils  the  great  lesson  of  his  great  life. 


r 


'*The  Brave  Old  Wisdom  of  Sincerity/^ 


He  was  incontestably  the  greatest  man  I  ever  knew. — Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

He  was  the  most  perfect  ruler  of  men  the  world  has  ever  seen. — Edwin  M.  Stanton. 


Of  all  the  men  I  ever  met  he  seemed  to  possess  more  of  the  elements  of  greatness  c 
bined  with  goodness  than  any  other. — \A^m.  T.  Sherman. 


He  was  a  man  made  and  moulded  by  Divine  Power  to  save  a  Nation. — Wm.  H.  Seward. 


Lincoln  is  too  sharp  for  me.     Every  time  I  go  near  him  he  winds  me  round  his  finger.-- 

Horace  Gre( 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  only  white  man  with  whom  I  have  ever  talked,  or  in  whose  presence  I  1 
ever  been,  who  did  not  consciously  or  unconsciously  betray  to  me  that  he  recognized  my  co! 

Fred.  Doug 


V 


Abraham  Lincoln  had  four  children  :     Robert  Todd,  now  living  in  Chicago,  at  the  a 
sixty-five  ;  Edward  Baker,  who  died  in  infancy  ;  William  Wallace,  died  at  the  White  Ho 
1862,  aged  twelve  years  ;  and  Thomas  who  died  in  Chicago  in  1871,  aged  eighteen  years.     B 
was  a  student  at  Harvard  while  his  father  was  President.      "Willie"  and  "Tad,"  as  he 
them,  were  with  liim  at  the  White  House,  and  were  the  life  of  the  place.     Their  shoutin 
merriment  never  annoyed   him,  and  he  seemed  never  impatient  of  their  intrusions  upon 
however  pressing  the  business  he  might  have  in  hand.     At  times  he  went  out  into  the  gr 
and  joined  heartily  in  games  with  them  and  their  playmates,  running  the  bases  in  the  ball 
with  the  little  fellows  as  if  he  had  no  other  purpose  in  life,  regardless  of  dignity  or  the  aniaz' 
of  the  lookers-on.     They  were  his  close  companions.     In  their  first  winter  at  Washingtoi 
boys  fell  sick.     He  sat  up  with  them  night  after  night,  though  life  was  heavy  with  the  canll 
duties  of  the  day.     Willie   died.     It  was  a  grievous   blow,  and    many  weeks    elapsed  befc 
regained  his  old  buoyancy  of  spirit.     After  Willie's  death  Tad  was  alone,  with  a  double  port 
his  father's   love.     Usually  they  slept   together.     No  time   or   place  was   sacred    from  the 
fellow,  who  was  free  to  interrupt  his  father  on  any  occasion  and  to  climb  all  over  him,  even 
Cabinet  meetings.     Tad  would  often  go  to  him  in  the  evening  to  make  report  of  the  day's  d 
falling  asleep  beside  his  chair.     The  President  would  turn  to  his  desk — the  child  asleep 
floor — until  his  long  day's  work  was  done,  and  then  he  would  lift  him  tenderly  upon  his  sh 
and  carry  him  to  bed.     He  liked  to  go  through  picture  books  with  his  little  boy,  and  la; 
carelessly  when  teachers  complained  that  he  did  not  pay  enough  attention  to  his   school 
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<was  of  the  few  great  rulers  ivhose  ivisdom  increased  'with  their  power, 
and  "whose  spirit  grew  gentler  and  tenderer  as  his  triumphs 
'were  multiplied — President  Garfield* 


''HEN  the  compiler  of  the  dictionary 
of  congress  was  preparing  that  work 
pubHcation  in  1858,  he  sent  Mr.  Lincoln 
usual  request  for  a  sketch  of  his  life  to 
;h  he  received  in  June  of  that  year  the 
)wing  reply : 

Born    February    12,    1809,    in    Hardin 
nty,  Kentucky. 
Education  defective. 
Profession,  a  lawyer. 
Have  been  a  captain  of  volunteers  in 
:k  Hawk  War. 

Postmaster  at  a  very  small  office. 
Four   times   a   member   of  the   Illinois 
ilature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  lower 
>e  of  congress. 

"  Yours,  etc., 

"  A.  Lincoln." 

modest  statement  indeed  which  had  in 
ery  little  intimation  of  the  real  great- 

of  its  author  who  was  so  soon  to  be 
;d  to  guide  a  great  Nation  through  the 
:est  period  of  its  history, 
is  birth  was  in  the  midst  of  extreme 
;rty  but  of  a  parentage  respectable  and 
Jous  as  has  been  fully  proved  by  docu- 
ts  and  records  whose  authority  and 
ibility  are  unquestioned.  In  view  of 
dastardly  attempts  made  from  time  to 

to  smirch  the  character  of  both  mother 
child  by  intimation  that  the  former  was 
imeless  child,  herself,  and  the  latter  a 
ierless  boy,  it  is  important  that  the  facts 
is  birth  be  made  prominent  in  a  study 
l^incoln's  life. 

fas  his  education  defective?  Measured 
he  conventional  standards  of  society,  it 
ainly  was.  He  attended  school  only 
it  four  months  in  all,  according  to  his 

statement,  and  the  proof  of  the  pov- 

of  the  opportunities  offered  in  this 
[t  time  is  found  in  Lincoln's  own  words : 
There  were  some  schools,  so-called,  but 
qualification  was  ever  required  of  a 
ler  beyond  readin',  writin',  and  ci- 
in'  to  the  rule  of  three.  If  a  straggler 
osed  to  understand  Latin  happened  to 
urn  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked 
I  as  a  wizard.  There  was  absolutely 
ing  to   excite   ambition   for   education. 

ourse,  when  I  came  of  age,  I  did  not 
1  much." 

,  however,  education  is  to  be  measured 
ibility  to  think  profoundly  upon  the 
test    problems    of    both    personal    and 


national  life;  to  state  clearly  and  forcefully 
the  results  of  such  thinking  in  language 
whose  beauty  and  simplicity  still  charm  two 
continents ;  to  feel  so  deeply  the  wrongs  of 
an  enslaved  race  that  life  becomes  one  con- 
stant struggle  for  their  freedom ;  to  per- 
form such  deeds  of  exalted  patriotism  as 
will  inspire  the  loyal  people  of  a  divided 
country  to  fight  on  through  four  years  of 
Civil  War  to  a  victory  which  forever  set- 
tled the  question  of  National  Supremacy ; 
to  live  a  personal  life  so  clean  and  pure 
and  wholesome  that  all  admire  and  none 
criticize — if  these  achievements  be  the  test 
of  education,  rather  than  the  standards  set 
up  by  society  and  schools,  then  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  the  most  thoroughly  educated 
man  America  has  produced. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  following  statements  of  Lincoln  as 
found  in  a  speech  on  "  The  Improvement 
of  Sangamon  River,"  delivered  in  1832 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  state  leg- 
islature of  Illinois: 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  education,  not  pre- 
suming to  dictate  any  plan  or  system  re- 
specting it,  I  can  only  say  that  I  view  it 
as  the  most  important  subject  which  we  as 
a  people  can  be  engaged  in.  That  every 
man  may  receive  at  least  a  moderate  educa- 
tion, and  thereby  be  enabled  to  read  the 
histories  of  his  own  and  other  countries, 
by  which  he  may  duly  appreciate  the  value 
of  our  free  institutions,  appears  to  be  an 
object  of  vital  importance,  even  on  this 
account  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  all  being  able  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  other  works  both  of  a  religious  and 
moral  nature,  for  themselves. 

"  For  my  part,  I  desire  to  see  the  time 
when  education — and  by  its  means,  moral- 
ity, sobriety,  enterprise,  and  industry — 
shall  become  much  more  general  than  at 
present,  and  should  be  gratified  to  have  it 
in  my  power  to  contribute  something  to  the 
advancement  of  any  measure  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  that  happy 
period." 

By  profession,  Lincoln  was  a  lawyer. 
The  methods  of  study  pursued  by  him  in 
preparation  for  his  chosen  profession  would 
not  be  recognized  by  the  courts  as  at  present 
constituted.  Associate  Justice  David  Davis 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  his  fine  eulogy  of 
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"  Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer,"  delivered  in  1865, 
says: 

"  In  all  the  elements  that  constitute  the 
great  lawyer,  he  had  few  equals.  .  .  .  He 
seized  the  strong  points  of  a  cause,  and 
presented  them  with  clearness  and  great 
compactness.  His  mind  was  logical  and 
direct,  and  he  did  not  indulge  in  extraneous 
discussion.  .  .  .  The  framework  of  his 
mental  and  moral  being  was  honesty,  and  a 
wrong  cause  was  poorly  defended  by  him. 
.  .  .  He  read  law  books  but  little,  except 
when  the  cause  in  hand  made  it  necessary ; 
vet  he  was  usually  self-reHant,  depending 
on  his  own  resources,  and  rarely  consulting 
his  brother  lawyers,  either  on  the  manage- 
ment of  his  case  or  on  the  legal  questions 
involved.  .  .  .  He  was  not  fond  of  litiga- 
tion, and  would  compromise  a  lawsuit 
whenever  practicable." 

Lincoln's  own  high  ideals  of  what  the 
character  of  a  lawyer  should  be  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following,  taken  from  "  Notes 
for  a  Law  Lecture,"  delivered  in  1850: 

"  There  is  a  vague  popular  belief  that 
lawyers  are  necessarily  dishonest.  I  say 
vague,  because  when  we  consider  to  what 
extent  confidence  and  honors  are  reposed 
in  and  conferred  upon  lawyers  by  the  peo- 
ple, it  appears  improbable  that  their  im- 
pression of  dishonesty  is  very  distinct  and 
vivid.  Yet  the  impression  is  common, 
almost  universal.  Let  no  young  man  choos- 
ing the  law  for  a  calling  for  a  moment 
yield  to  the  popular  belief — resolve  to  be 
honest  at  all  events ;  and  if  in  your  own 
judgment  you  cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer, 
resolve  to  be  honest  without  being  a  law- 
yer. Choose  some  other  occupation,  rather 
than  one  in  the  choosing  of  which  you  do, 
in  advance,  consent  to  be  a  knave." 

Lincoln's  election  as  Captain  of  Volun- 
teers in  the  Black  Hawk  War  is  referred 
to  by  him  as  being  a  great  surprise  and  as 
giving  him  more  satisfaction  than  any  suc- 
cess which  came  to  him  in  life.  His  short 
experience  in  this  was  referred  to  in  his 
speech  on  "  Military  Heroes,"  delivered  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
July  27,  1848,  in  which  speech  he  defended 
the  Whig  candidate  for  president.  General 
Taylor,  and  ridiculed  General  Cass,  the 
democratic  candidate.  The  following  par- 
agraph from  this  speech  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  Lincoln's  humor : 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you  know 
I  am  a  military  hero?  Yes,  sir;  in  the 
days  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  I  fought, 
bled,  and  came  away.  Speaking  of  Gen- 
eral Cass's  career  reminds  me  of  my  own. 
I  was  not  at  Stillman's  defeat,  but  I  was 
about  as  near  it  as  Cass  was  to  Hull's  sur- 
render; and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place  very 
soon  afterward.  It  is  quite  certain  I  did 
not  break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to 
break ;  but  I  bent  a  musket  pretty  badly  on 
one  occasion.  If  Cass  broke  his  sword,  the 
idea  is  he  broke  it  in  desperation ;  I  bent 
the  musket  by  accident.  If  General  Cass 
went  in  advance  of  me  in  picking  huckle- 
berries, I  guess  I  surpassed  him  in  charges 


upon  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  anyi 
fighting  Indians,  it  was  more  than  1 1 
but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody  struj 
with  the  mosquitoes,  and  although  I  ^ 
fainted  from  the  loss  of  blood,  I  can  \ 
say  that  I  was  often  very  hungry." 

The  following  amusing  incident  is 
lated  as  an  illustration  both  of  Line 
ignorance  of  military  matters  and  ah 
his  ready  wit:  When  his  troops,  forme 
platoons,  confronted  a  gate.  Captain  | 
coin  ordered :  "  This  company  is  dism' 
for  two  minutes,  when  it  will  fall  in  oij 
other  side  of  that  fence."  (He  charai 
ized  this  as  "  an  endwise  "  movement.] 

To  serve  as  "  postmaster  at  a  very  ," 
office,"  as  Lincoln  stated  it  in  the  oti 
of  his  biography  on  which  the  comn 
of  this  article  are  based,  would  mean  ' 
to  an  ordinary  man,  but  to  Lincolni 
service  furnished  another  opportunity 
the  education  for  which  his  soul  hung. 
The  newspapers  he  handled  in  the  ■ 
provided  him  with  reading  matter,, 
from  this  source  he  kept  himself  full; 
formed  on  topics  of  both  local  and  nat 
importance.  He  was  appointed  to 
office,  located  at  New  Salem,  by  Am 
Jackson  and  served  from  May  7,  183, 
May  30,  1836.  Those  were  stirring  t 
in  our  national  life,  and  to  Lincoln's 
the  study  of  the  newspaper  reports  01 
speeches  of  such  men  as  Clay,  Calhounj 
Webster,  on  the  burning  issue  of  nullii 
tion,  must  have  meant  much  in  his  prep 
tion  for  the  responsibilities  which  we? 
come  to  him  when,  as  President  of 
United  States,  he  should  lead  the  N! 
through  its  four  years'  conflict  brougt 
by  those  who  taught  that  both  the  law 
the  constitution  could  be  nullified  at 
pleasure.  ,;j 

Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  p| 
upon  the  honesty  shown  by  Lincoln  iii 
management  of  the  financial  affairs  ol 
small  office.  When  he  quit  the  offii 
small  balance  was  due  the  govern] 
which,  for  some  reason,  he  was  unat 
place  to  the  credit  of  the  postoffice  de 
ment.  This  amount  he  carefully  wr£ 
up  in  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  he  ] 
its  ownership.  Years  afterward  whe 
agent  of  the  government  called  on  Lii 
for  settlement,  this  little  package 
turned  over  by  him  to  the  official, 
account  was  squared,  and  an  object  1<1 
in  absolute  honesty  was  furnished  tl 
persons  entrusted  with  the  handlinij 
public  funds. 

"  Four  times  a  member  of  the  IlJf 
legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  1 
house  of  Congress  "  sums  up  briefly 
coin's  career  as  a  public  official  up  tii 
time  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  c( 
United  States.  I 

Perhaps  the  most  important  act  ii 
legislative  experience,  because  of  its 
cation  of  his  feeling  on  the  slavery  J 
tion  even  at  that  early  date,  is  his 
against  the  resolutions  "  highly  disap 
ing   abolition   societies "   and  holding 
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right  of  property  in  slaves  is  secured 
le  slaveholding  States  by  the  Federal 
ititution,"  together  with  other  state- 
is  of  a  similar  nature  all  calculated  to 
ite  the  pro-slavery  sentiment.  The 
rd  does  not  state  whether  Lincoln 
;d  in  the  debate  or  not,  but  it  does 
T  that  he  was  one  of  six  who  voted 
ist  the  resolutions ;  also  that  he  and 
:olleague,  Dan  Stone,  had  the  follow- 
protest  formally  entered  upon  the 
se  Journal : 

Resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  domes- 
lavery  having  passed  both  branches  of 
jeneral  Assembly  at  its  present  session, 
indersigned  hereby  protest  against  the 
ige  of  the  same. 

rhey  believe  that  the  institution  of 
;ry  is  founded  on  both  injustice  and 
policy,  but  that  the  promulgation  of 
tion  doctrines  tends  rather  to  increase 
abate  its  evils. 

rhey  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the 
ed  States  has  no  power  under  the  Con- 
tion  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
avery  in  the  different  States, 
rhey  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the 
jed  States  has  the  power,  under  the 
stitution,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
of  Columbia,  but  that  the  power  ought 
to  be  exercised,  unless  at  the  request 
le  people  of  the  District, 
rhe  difference  between  these  opinions 
those  contained  in  the  said  resolutions 
eir  reasons  for  entering  this  protest." 
this  connection  the  following  Inci- 
;  in  Lincoln's  early  political  career  will 
f  interest: 

;orge  Forquer,  a  lawyer  of  wealth  and 

:y,  had  been  a  Whig,  but  had  forsaken 

larty  for  the  appointment  of  Register 

le   Land   Office.     His  new  house   was 

;cted  with  a  lightning  rod,  then  a  new 

;e,  and  the  first  one  seen  by  Lincoln. 

uer  attended  a  meeting  addressed  by 

3ln  in  one  of  his  campaigns  for  elec- 

'to  the  legislature  in  Illinois,  and  asked 

' ;   heard.     This   privilege   was   granted 

'by  the  crowd,  which  was  anxious  for 

[    fun.     The  language  used  by  Forquer 

rather  insulting,  the  declaration  being 

:  that  "  this  young  man  would  have  to 

aken    down."      This    statement    thor- 

My  stirred  Lincoln  who,  after  answer- 

jjthe    arguments    of    Forquer,    paid   his 

jijcts  to  him  personally  as  follows: 

''his    anomalous    Forquer,    if    he    has 

me  down,  as  he  calls  it,  I  reckon  you 

it,  and  if  he  is  satisfied,  I  am.     He 

s    to    be    thoroughly    up    to    political 

((3 — something  I  am  not  familiar  with, 

[  never  intend  to  be.     H  I   can't  get 

honestly,   I  am   content  to  live   as  I 

irind  I   hope  I  never  may  be   so  thor- 

Iv   steeped   in   political   trickery   as   to 

je  my  political   coat   for  a  big  office, 

hen  feel  so  guilty  about  it  as  to  run 

p^lightning  rod  to  protect  my  house  from 

engeance  of  an  offended  God." 

at  must  have  been  an  interesting  leg- 


islature which  met  in  Vandalia,  the  old 
capital  of  Illinois,  December  5,  1836. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  both  there  and  both  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Penitentiary  Committee.  Lin- 
coln was  one  of  the  nine  members  from 
Sangamon  County — two  senators  and  seven 
members  of  the  House  — •  the  delegation 
being  known  as  the  "  Long  Nine  "  on  ac- 
count of  their  size,  their  average  height 
being  over  six  feet,  and  their  average 
weight  over  two  hundred  pounds. 

Lincoln  had  met  Douglas  at  the  previous 
session  of  the  legislature  in  1834-35,  the 
former  being  a  member  of  the  lower  house 
and  the  latter  being  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  State's  attorney,  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many,  securing  an  election  over 
John  J.  Hardin,  an  eminent  lawyer,  by  a 
vote  of  38  to  34.  The  appearance  of  the 
"  Little  Giant,"  who  was  not  much  over 
five  feet  high  and  who  then  weighed  only 
about  100  pounds,  was  extremely  amusing 
to  Lincoln,  who  said  he  was  "  the  least 
man  he  ever  saw." 

Lincoln's  great  "  hit  "  at  this  session  was 
the  success  won  by  his  delegation,  under 
his  leadership,  in  securing  the  removal  of 
the  capital  to  Springfield.  With  only  nine 
votes  in  the  beginning,  and  with  the 
"  field "  against  him,  Lincoln  so  adroitly 
managed  this  campaign  that  the  bill  locat- 
ing the  capital  at  Springfield  was  finally, 
carried  and  as  a  result,  Lincoln  was  given 
the  credit  of  a  great  triumph — in  one  sense 
a  victory  over  his  great  future  rival,  Doug- 
las, whose  home  town  of  Jacksonville  was 
one  of  the  leading  competitors.  On  the 
question  of  internal  improvements  —  the 
building  of  canals — these  two  men,  who 
were  to  wage  such  a  political  warfare  two 
decades  later,  were  in  perfect  accord. 

On  March  6,  1837,  the  session  closed  and 
the  "  Long  Nine  "  started  home.  All  save 
Lincoln  had  horses  to  ride.  He  walked,  or 
rode  "  Shank's  mare,"  as  he  described  it. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  in  one's  imagi- 
nation this  delegation  as  it  moved  home- 
ward with  Lincoln  on  foot  carefully  pick- 
ing his  way  by  the  roadside  and  walking 
so  fast  that  he  kept  up  with  the  procession. 
It  is  related  upon  good  authority  that  Lin- 
coln was  so  thinly  clad  that  he  actually 
shivered,  and  said,  "  Boys,  I'm  cold."  The 
reply  from  his  mounted  companions  was : 
"  No  wonder  !  There's  so  much  of  you  on 
the  ground." 

The  following  word  picture  from  the  pen 
of  Robert  L.  Wilson,  one  of  the  "  Long 
Nine,"  written  shortly  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session  just  referred  to,  is  full 
of  interest : 

"  Lincoln  was  a  natural  debater ;  he  was 
always  ready  and  always  got  right  down 
to  the  merits  of  his  case,  without  any  non- 
sense or  circumlocution.  He  was  quite  as 
much  at  home  in  the  legislature  as  at  New 
Salem;  he  had  a  quaint  and  peculiar  way, 
all  his  own,  of  treating  a  subject,  and  he 
frequently  startled  us  by  his  modes — but 
he  was  always  right.     He  seemed  to  be  a 
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born  politician.  We  followed  his  lead,  but 
he  followed  nobody's  lead ;  he  hewed  the 
way  for  us  to  follow,  and  we  gladly  did  so. 
He  could  grasp  and  concentrate  the  mat- 
ters under  discussion,  and  his  clear  state- 
ment of  an  intricate  or  obscure  subject  was 
better  than  an  ordinary  argument.  It  may 
almost  be  said  that  he  did  our  thinking  for 
us,  but  he  had  no  arrogance,  nothing  of  the 
dictatorial;  it  seemed  the  right  thing  to  do 
as  he  did.  He  excited  no  envy  or  jealousy. 
He  was  felt  to  be  so  much  greater  than  the 
rest  of  us  that  we  were  glad  to  abridge  our 
intellectual  labors  by  letting  him  do  the 
general  thinking  for  the  crowd.  He  in- 
spired absolute  respect,  although  he  was 
utterly  careless  and  negligent.  We  would 
ride  while  he  would  walk,  but  we  recog- 
nized him  as  a  master  of  us  in  logic;  he 
was  poverty  itself  when  I  knew  him,  but 
still  perfectly  independent.  He  would  bor- 
row nothing  and  never  ask  favors.  He 
seemed  to  glide  along  in  life  without  any 
friction  or  effort." 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Speed,  Lincoln 
stated  that  "  being  elected  to  Congress, 
though  I  am  very  grateful  to  our  friends 
for  having  done  it,  has  not  pleased  me  as 
much  as  I  expected."  He  remained  true  to 
his  promise  not  to  be  a  candidate  again, 
which  he  made,  he  said,  "  more  from  a  wish 
to  deal  fairly  with  others,  to  keep  peace 
among  our  friends,  and  to  keen  the  district 
from  going  to  the  enemy,  than  for  any 
cause  personal  to  myself." 

While  a  member  of  Congress,  Lincoln 
lost  no  opportunity  to  express  his  senti- 
ments on  the  slavery  question,  voting,  as 
he  afterwards  often  said,  forty  or  fifty 
times  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso  in  various 
forms  during  his  single  term.  He  closed 
one  of  his  carefully  prepared  speeches  with 
these  words :  "  Under  no  circumstances 
would  I  consent  to  the  further  extension 
of  the  area  of  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
or  to  the  further  increase  of  slave  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

For  several  years  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  Congress,  Lincoln  devoted  all 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  practice  of 
law.  In  fact  he,  himself,  states  that  "  in 
1854  his  profession  had  almost  superseded 
the  thought  of  politics  in  his  mind,  when 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been  aroused 
before." 

Then  followed  the  great  debates  with 
Douglas  which  made  him  a  national  char- 
acter and  paved  the  way  for  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency  to  which  office  he 
was  elected  and  in  which  he  became,  under 
God,  the  savior  of  the  Republic.  The  joy 
which  came  to  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 
Nation  with  his  triumphant  re-election  and 
the  deep  sorrow  which  still  lingers  with 
us  because  of  the  awful  tragedy  of  his 
assassination  in  the  hour  of  victory  which 
brought  to  him  relief  from  the  terrible 
strain  of  four  years  of  war,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  lived  through  them. 
Let  these  scenes  be  described  in  the  school 


room  on  February  12,  IQ09,  by  somej 
in  the  community  who  did  live  thr« 
them — a  soldier,  if  possible — so  thati 
boys  and  girls  may  take  in  their  j 
meaning  and  in  the  language  of  the  imji 
tal  Lincoln,  himself, 

"  Here  highly  resolve  that  this  na 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  : 
dom;  and  that  government  of  the  pe 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
perish  from  the  earth."- — 0.  T.  Co 
Editor   Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


FROM  SPRINGFIELD  TO  WASl 
INGTON.  I 


PREST.   S.   D.   FEES,   YELLOW   SPRINGS,   OB 


Mr.  Douglas's  ambition  to  reach 
Presidency  took  him  to  many  parts  o 
Union  to  assist  his  Democratic  suppo 
seeking  political  preferment.  He  respo 
to  a  call  from  Judge  Pugh,  of  Ohio, 
was  seeking  an  election  to  the  governor 
of  the  State.  His  appearance  at  '\ 
aroused  the  Republican  leaders,  who' 
for  his  famous  antagonist.  Mr.  Lin 
came.  He  made  two  soeeches,  one  in 
lumbus  and  one  in  Cincinnati.  There 
many  people  in  Ohio  who  still  reme's 
the  stirring  appeal  delivered  on  the ;: 
of  September,  1859.  It  was  prominen^ 
reply  to  the  article  of  Mr.  Douglas  il 
lished  in  Harpers.  On  the  following 
he  spoke  at  Cincinnati.  These  two  spe-,, 
were  so  timely  they  added  greatly  Hi 
prestige  as  a  powerful  orator.  Calls 
in  from  many  sections.  The  one  from 
Non-Partisan  Young  Men's  Club  of  : 
York  City  enlisted  his  sympathy.  HH 
peared  in  the  Cooper  Institute  Februat 
i860. 

Wherever  he  faced  an  audience  he 
erected  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.     ] 
people  already  regarded  him  as  the  i 
hope  of  the  young  Republican  Party,' 
was    marked    as    the    embodiment    oi 
aroused    conscience    of    a    nation, 
was  more  or  less  of  the  spectacular  ; 
his    meetings.      However   this   phase 
gave    way    to    a    seriousness    that    al 
marks  the  deepest  emotions.     At  Colu« 
whatever     of     the     curious     element 
swelled  his  audience,  his  address  wa| 
tirely  given  up  to  a  sober  considerati; 
the   issues   presented   in   a  powerful 
sition.     The   same   feature   was  notic^' 
Cincinnati.     At  first  he  spoke  to  the  j 
tuckians  who  had  boasted  what  they  r 
do  to  their  renegade  Kentuckian.     Af(, 
had  played  with  them  until  he  was  ace 
as  the  leader  of  the  game,  he  entered 
the    serious    discussion    of    the     Sen 
Question  and  had  his  say. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  his  in  the 
induced  a  great  many  friends  to  !j 
Cooper  Union  to  hear  his  favorite^ 
tells  how  he  was  at  first  mortified  \ 
his  hero  shamble  on  the  platform,  a 
table  Gobbo  in  the  presence  of  the  el 
the  metropolis.      His  audience  were  in 
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jeer   at   his   appearance.     Nor   was   the 

grin  of  his  friend  relieved  at  the  open- 

of    his    address    when    he    said,    "  Mr. 

erman "    instead    of    "  Mr.    Chairman." 

aid    to   myself,    "  Old    fellow,    this    will 

er  do.     It  may   go   in   the   Wild   West 

it  will  not  do  here  in  New  York."    But 

continued.     "  Soon   he  began  to   warm 

his  subject;  his  body  gradually  assumed 

erect  and  easy  posture,  his  face  lighted 

his  eyes  sparkled  with  an  inward  fire, 

whole   person    seemed    transfigured.     I 

got    his    clothing,    his    personal    appear- 

e,  his  individual  peculiarities.     Forget- 

myself,   I    was   soon   on   my   feet   like 

rest,  yelling  like  a  wild  Indian,  cheer- 

the  wonderful  man."     His  friend  con- 

led,  "  In  the  close  parts  of  his  argument 

could  hear  the   gentle   sizzling  of  the 

burners.     When   he  reached  a   climax 

thunders    of    applause    were    terrific. 

len  I  came  out  of  the  hall  my  face  was 

wing  with  excitement  and  my  body  was 

in   a  quiver.     A   friend   with   his   face 

Dw  said  to  me,  '  What  do  you  think  of 

Rail  Splitter?'     My  reply  was,  'He  is 

greatest  man  since  St.  Paul.'  " 

his  powerful  control  displayed  was  not 

to  any  physical   factor.     On  the  con- 

■y,    his    bodily    features    seemed   incom- 

ible  with  persuasive  speech.     It  was  not 

to  his  voice,  although  his  clear  tenor 

>  to  his  advantage.     His  power  was  en- 

ly     aside     from    all     these     properties. 

st,  his  ability  to  marshal  facts  of  infor- 

:ion    was    wonderful,    his    frankness    in 

:ement  and  sincerity  of  purpose  enlisted 

fidence,     his     humanitarian     sentiments 

1  respect,  and  his   force  of  logic  com- 

ed  conviction. 

"his  address  reached  the  high  water 
rk  in  political  oratory.  Whatever  had 
n  his  success  up  to  this  time,  this  ad- 
ss  measured  by  the  highest  standard  of 
ellence,  was  a  masterpiece.  The  issue 
ich  had  been  talked  around  was  now 
;ed  so  there  could  be  no  further  doubt 
r  the  lines  of  conflict.  Touching  the 
sitive  point,  he  said,  "  If  slavery  is  right, 
words,  acts,  laws  and  constitutions 
inst  it  are  wrong  and  should  be  silenced 
1  swept  away.  If  it  is  right  we  cannot 
tly  object  to  its  nationality — its  univer- 
ty.  If  it  is  wrong  they  cannot  justly 
ist  upon  its  extension — its  enlargement, 
they  ask  we  could  readily  grant  if  we 
ught  slavery  right;  all  we  ask,  they 
lid  as  readily  grant  if  they  thought  it 
3ng.  Their  thinking  it  right  and  our 
ikinp-  it  wrong  is  the  precise  fact  upon 
ich  depends  the  whole  controversy, 
inking  it  right  as  they  do,  they  are  not 
blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition, 
being  right;  but  thinking  it  wrong  as 
do,  can  we  yield  to  them?"  This  was 
bugle  note  which  sounded  the  call  to 
ke  its  author  the  standard  bearer  of  the 
sade  for  the  liberty  of  a  race.  It  pro- 
ved   such    a   profound    sensation    that    it 


furnished  the  chief  comments  of  the  New 
York  press  for  some  time  after  its  deliv- 
ery. To  say  the  least,  the  speech  made 
him  the  second  choice  of  the  Empire  State. 

In  less  than  three  months  the  Republican 
convention  was  held  in  the  Wigwam  at 
Chicago.  Every  student  of  Lincoln  is  fa- 
miliar with  its  working  and  its  results.  As 
I  have  said  elsewhere,  never  in  the  history 
of  American  politics,  either  before  or  since, 
has  this  convention  been  equaled  in  its 
quality  and  quantity  of  enthusiasm.  It  was 
not  of  that  sort  which  observed  a  well  de- 
fined plan  to  excel  the  lung  power  of  some 
previous  convention.  It  was  spontaneous 
and  uncontrollable.  It  touched  the  extreme 
points,  from  the  quietness  which  held  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  in  that  silence 
only  disturbed  by  the  scratching  of  the 
pencils  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  computing 
the  result  of  the  ballot,  to  the  commotion 
like  the  sweep  of  the  storm,  when  men  and 
women  seemed  for  the  time  to  forget  that 
they  were  mere  citizens  simply  beholding 
the  representatives  of  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple selecting  from  their  peers  a  leader  to 
bear  their  standard  in  the  contest  for  con- 
trol of  the  nation's  policies. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  now  put  to  new  tests. 
It  is  repeating  a  well  known  fact  to  say 
his  best  friends  had  their  forebodings. 
They  admired  his  character,  but  they  won- 
dered whether  it  was  wise  to  overthrow  a 
man  of  the  type  of  Seward  to  secure  a  per- 
sonal favor.  At  the  time  of  his  election, 
made  possible  by  the  inevitable  division  of 
the  Democratic  party,  Wendell  Phillips 
asked,  "  Who  is  this  County  Court  Advo- 
cate? "  At  another  time  he  declared,  "  We 
will  gibbet  the  slave-hound  of  Illinois  by 
the  side  of  the  infamous  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia." The  interregnum  from  November 
6  to  March  4,  was  a  trying  period  to  the 
President-elect.  This  was  the  accepted 
time  for  action  in  the  South.  These  ag- 
gressive movements  disturbed  the  loyal 
people  of  the  North,  who  in  a  half-hearted 
way  felt  like  holding  Mr.  Lincoln  respon- 
sible for  them.  He  disclosed  his  feelings 
and  purpose  in  his  remarks  on  his  way 
from  Springfield  to  Washington.  On  bid- 
ding his  neighbors  farewell,  he  said,  "  I 
know  not  when  I  shall  see  you  again.  A 
duty  devolves  upon  me  which  is  perhaps 
greater  than  that  which  has  devolved  upon 
any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washing- 
ton. ...  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all 
pray  that  I  may  receive  that  Divine  assist- 
ance without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but 
with  which  success  is  certain."  At  To- 
lonto  he  said,  "  I  am  leaving  on  an  errand 
of  considerable  national  importance.  Let 
us  hope  as  some  poet  has  expressed  it, 
'  Behind  the  clouds  the  sun  is  still  shining.'  " 

At  Cincinnati  he  spoke  to  the  Kentuck- 
ians  as  follows :  "  We  mean  to  remember 
that  you  are  as  good  as  we ;  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  us  other  than  the 
difference  of  circumstances.     We  mean  to 
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bear  in  mind  that  you  have  as  good  hearts 
in  your  bosoms  as  we  have,  and  we  mean 
to  act  accordingly."  His  next  address  was 
at  Columbus.  Speaking  to  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  he  said  among  other 
things,  "  We  entertain  different  views  upon 
political  questions,  but  nobody  is  suffering 
anything  yet.  This  is  a  most  consoling 
circumstance,  and  from  it  we  may  conclude 
that  all  we  want  is  time,  patience  and  a 
reliance  on  God,  who  has  never  forsaken 
this  people."  At  Steubenville  he  said,  "  I 
believe  that  the  devotion  to  the  constitu- 
tion is  equally  great  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  It  is  only  a  different  understanding 
of  the  instrument  that  causes  difficulty.  .  .  . 
We  should  all  be  bound  by  the  judgment  of 
the  American  people." 

His  next  address  was  at  Pittsburg.  It 
was  mild  in  tone  but  reassuring  to  the 
friends  of  the  Union.  He  then  went  to 
Cleveland  where  he  was  greeted  with  won- 
derful enthusiasm.  In  every  address  he 
alluded  to  the  strained  relations  between 
National  Authority  and  the  Slave  States. 
He  also  reminded  the  people  that  the 
strength  of  the  constitution  rested  in  the 
people,  not  the  head  of  the  nation.  At 
Buffalo  he  again  spoke  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  lib- 
erties. He  spoke  briefly  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  at  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica. 
Albany,  Troy,  Hudson,  Poughkeepsie  and 
Peekskill.  At  all  of  these  places  his  re- 
marks had  but  one  dominant  note,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  and  the  perpetuity 
of  our  liberties.  It  could  be  noted  as  he 
neared  Washington  his  language  was  tak- 
ing on  a  more  determined  accent.  While 
he  was  studiously  careful  not  to  give  out 
any  policy  until  he  reached  the  capital 
where  he  would  make  official  announcement 
in  his  inaugural  address,  yet  his  manner 
displayed  a  determination  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  nation,  both  North  and  South, 
and  he  continuously  laid  it  on  the  hearts 
of  the  people  as  their  duty  as  much  as  his. 
He  reached  New  York  City  on  February 
19th.  His  two  addresses  in  New  York 
City  were  brief  but  satisfactory  to  his  hear- 
ers. His  next  address  was  to  the  Senate 
of  New  Jersey  which  was  followed  by 
another  to  the  House.  In  Philadelphia  he 
made  three  addresses.  The  one  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
tour.  In  part  he  said,  "  What  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  held  these  States  so  long 
together?  It  is  not  the  mere  separation 
from  the  mother  country  but  that  sentiment 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world  for  all 
future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  prom- 
ise that  in  due  time  the  weight  would  be 
lifted  from  the  shoulders  for  all  time  and 
men  should  have  an  equal  chance.  Now, 
my  friends,  can  the  government  be  saved 
on  that  basis?  If  it  can  and  I  can  help  to 
save  it,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  it.  If  it 
cannot,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would  rather 
be   assassinated   on   this  spot  than   to   sur- 


render it."  He  made  a  brief  speech! 
Lancaster,  the  home  of  Thaddeus  Ste\^.: 
Then  he  addressed  the  people  of  Penri 
vania  at  Harrisburg.  i 

While  in  Philadelphia  he  was  notified 
a  group  of  distinguished  men  of  a  (| 
spiracy  to  assassinate  him  as  he  pa; 
through  Baltimore  on  the  23d  of  Febru 
It  was  urged  upon  him  to  return  from  B 
risburg  to  Philadelphia  and  go  to  W; 
ington  by  night.  Among  the  inform; 
were  such  men  as  General  Scott,  Sen; 
Seward,  Thomas  A.  Scott  of  the  Penn 
vania  Railroad  and  Pinkerton  of  the  * 
mous  detective  association.  To  this  ap  1 
Mr.  Lincoln  earnestly  asked,  "  What  w(' 
the  nation  think  of  its  President  stea| 
into  the  capital  like  a  thief  in  the  nigh 
But  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  , 
mous  group  at  dinner  that  the  route  sh(| 
be  changed  induced  Mr.  Lincoln  to  subil 
All  the  wires  connecting  Harrisburg  a| 
the  outside  world  were  cut  by  order  of  • 
Scott  before  the  train  left  Union   Star 

To  the  very  few  men  who  were  av, 
of  this  midnight  journey  the  fate  of 
nation  seemed  to  hang  upon  a  brittle  thr' 
Just  as  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  be- 
to  dawn  the  Washington  dispatch  fi, 
Seward  announced  the  safe  arrival  of  1 
President  on  schedule  time. — Ohio  Edi 
fioiial  Monthly.  j 
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1  WAS  born  February  12,  1809,  in  Ha! 

County,  Kentucky.     My  parents  were  V 

born  in  Virginia,  of  undistinguished  fjj 

lies — second  families,  perhaps  I  should 

My   mother,    who   died   in   my   tenth  y' 

was  of  a   family   of  the  name  of   Ha 

some  of  whom  now  reside  in  Adams, 

others  in  Macon  County,  Illinois.     My  ; 

ternal  grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  (' 

grated  from  Rockingham  County,  Virgij 

to  Kentucky  about   1781  or  1782,  whei 

year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by  the 

dians,  not   in  battle,  but  by  stealth,  w 

he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the 

est.    His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  v 

to  Virginia   from   Berks   County,  Penn 

vania.     An  effort  to  identify  them  with 

New    England    family    of    the    same    n 

ended  in  nothing  more  definite  than  a  s 

larity  of  Christian  names  in  both  fami 

such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,   Solon 

Abraham,  and  the  like. 

My   father,   at   the   death   of   his   fat 

was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  he  grew 

literally    without    education.     He    remc 

from    Kentucky   to    what   is   now    Spei 

County,  Indiana,   in  my  eighth  year. 

reached  our  new  home  about  the  time  : 

State  came  into  the  Union.     It  was  a  i 

region,    with    many   bears    and    other   ' 

animals  still  in  the  woods.     There  I  g 

up.     There   were    some    schools,    so-cai 

but  no  qualification  was  ever  required  1 

teacher   beyond   "  readin',   writin',   and! 

pherin'  "  to  the  rule  of  three.     If  a  st 
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r  supposed  to  understand  Latin  happened 
sojourn  in  the  neighborhood  he  was 
ked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was  abso- 
ely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  edu- 
ion.  Of  course,  when  I  came  of  age  I 
not  know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I 
lid  read,  write  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of 
ee,  but  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been 
school  since.  The  little  advance  I  now 
re  upon  this  store  of  education,  I  picked 
from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of 
•essity. 

was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  con- 
ned till  I  was  twenty-one.  At  twenty- 
!  I  came  to  Illinois,  Macon  County, 
en  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  in 
igamon,  now  in  Menard  County,  where 
emained  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a 
re.  Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  War; 
I  I  was  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers,  a 
cess  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than 
'  I  have  had  since.  I  went  through  the 
ipaign,  was  elated,  ran  for  the  legis- 
ire  the  same  year  (1832),  and  was 
ten — the  only  time  I  have  ever  been 
ten  by  the  people.  The  next  and  three 
ceeding  biennial  elections  I  was  elected 
the  legislature.  I  was  not  a  candidate 
srward.  During  this  legislative  period 
ad  studied  law,  and  removed  to  Spring- 
d  to  practice  it.  In  1846  I  was  once 
;ted  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress. 
is  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.    From 

9  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  practiced  law 
re  assiduously  than  ever  before.  Al- 
ys  a  Whig  in  politics;  and  generally  on 

Whig  electoral  tickets,  making  active 
vasses.  I  was  losing  interest  in  politics 
;n  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
|e  aroused  me  again.  What  I  have  done 
pe  that  is  pretty  well  known. 
|f  any  personal  description  of  me  is 
|ught  desirable,  it  may  be  said  I  am,  in 
a^ht,  six  feet  four  inches,  nearly ;  lean 
jflesh,  weighing  on  an  average  of  one 
dred  and  eighty  pounds ;  dark  complex- 

with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes, 
other  marks  or  brands  recollected. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Lincoln's  personal  appearance. 
.t  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  six  and 
lird  feet  high,  his  feet  and  hands  were 
sually  large,  and  his  legs  and  arms  dis- 
Dortionately  long;  his  head  was  small 
phrenologically  defective ;  his  body  very 
inutive  for  one  of  his  height.  His  walk 
awkward;   his  gesture   still  more   so; 

skin   was  of  a  dirty  yellowish   brown, 

shriveled  and  baggy,  even  at  that  age. 

was  attired  in  buckskin  pants  which 
sd  to  conceal  his  blue  shinbones;  his 
t  was  of  a  fabric  known  to  pioneer,  and 

10  other  Hfe,  as  linsey-woolsey;  and  in 
'ter  he  was  clad  in  what  is  known  as  a 

mus;  and  finally,  a  coon-skin  cap,  home 

le,  and  moccasins,  also  home  made,  pro- 

ed  and  decorated  respectively  his  upper 

nether  extremities. — Whitney. 

'fr.  Lincoln's  height  was  six  feet  three 

three-quarter  inches  "  in  his  stocking 


feet."  He  stood  up,  one  day,  at  the  right 
of  my  large  canvass,  while  I  marked  his 
exact  height  upon  it.  His  frame  was  gaunt 
but  sinewy,  and  inclined  to  stoop  when  he 
walked.  His  head  was  of  full  medium 
size,  with  a  broad  brow,  surmounted  by 
rough,  unmanageable  hair,  which,  he  once 
said,  had  "  a  way  of  getting  up  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  world."  Lines  of  care 
ploughed  his  face  —  the  hollows  in  his 
cheeks  and  under  his  eyes  being  very 
marked.  The  mouth  was  his  plainest  fea- 
ture, varying  widely  from  classical  models 
■ — nevertheless  expressive  of  much  firmness 
and  gentleness  of  character. 

His  complexion  was  inclined  to  sallow- 
ness,  though  I  judged  this  to  be  the  result, 
in  part,  of  his  anxious  life  in  Washington. 
His  eyes  were  bluish-gray  in  color — always 
in  deep  shadow,  however,  from  the  upper 
lids,  which  were  unusually  heavy  (remind- 
ing me,  in  this  respect,  of  Stuart's  portrait 
of  Washington) — and  the  expression  was 
remarkably  pensive  and  tender,  often  inex- 
pressibly sad,  as  if  the  reservoir  of  tears 
lay  very  near  the  surface — a  fact  proved 
not  only  by  the  response  which  accounts  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  invariably  drew  forth, 
but  by  circumstances  which  would  ordinar- 
ily affect  few  men  in  his  position. — Car- 
penter. 

QUOTATIONS    FROM    LINCOLN. 

[On  account  of  the  force  of  both  the 
language  and  the  sentiment  contained  in 
the  following  quotations,  pupils  should  be 
induced  to  memorize  as  many  of  them  as 
possible.  Their  recital  should  form  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  program.  As  arranged, 
with  both  the  shorter  and  longer  quotations, 
it  is  believed  that  schools  of  all  grades,  as 
well  as  country  schools,  will  be  provided 
with  what  is  needed.] 

SHORT    SAYINGS. 

Hold  on  with  a  bull-dog  grip. 

Never  regret  what  you  don't  write. 

Better  hatch  the  egg  than  smash  it. 

I'm  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything. 

Don't  swap  horses  in  crossing  a  stream. 

This  nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might. 

Calling  a  sheep's  tail  a  leg  doesn't  make 
it  so. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all. 

Many  have  got  into  a  habit  of  being  dis- 
satisfied. 

Let  them  laugh,  as  long  as  the  thing 
works  well. 

When  you  can't  remove  an  obstacle, 
plough  around  it. 

With  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right. 

Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the  right 
place,  then  stand  firm. 

What  use  to  me  would  be  a  second  term 
if  I  had  no  country? 

When  vou  have  written  a  wrathful  let- 
ter— put  it  in  the  stove. 

Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right. 
Stand  with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part 
with  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 


lO 
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Whether  or  not  the  world  would  be 
vastly  benefited  by  a  total  and  final  banish- 
ment from  it  of  all  intoxicating  drinks 
seems  to  me  not  now  an  open  question. 
Three-fourths  of  mankind  confess  the 
affirmative  with  their  tongues,  and  I  believe 
all  the  rest  acknowledge  it  in  their  hearts. 

Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help 
any  man  in  any  situation. 

Shakespeare  was  the  best  judge  of  hu- 
man nature  that  ever  wrote. 

It  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be  right 
than  at  all  times  to  be  wrong. 

A  private  soldier  has  as  much  right  to 
justice  as  a  major-general. 

If  men  never  began  to  drink  they  would 
never  become  drunkards. 

Don't  shoot  too  high — aim  low  and  the 
common  people  will  understand. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  semicolon : 
it  is  a  mighty  handy  little  fellow. 

For  those  who  like  this  kind  of  book,  this 
is  the  kind  of  book  they  will  like. 

Thirty  years  I  have  been  a  temperance 
man,  and  am  too  old  to  change. 

Gold  is  good  in  its  place ;  but  loving, 
brave,  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

The  Lord  must  love  common  people — 
that's  why  He  made  so  many  of  them. 

I  am  like  the  boy  that  stumped  his  toe ; 
hurt  too  much  to  laugh  and  too  big  to  cry. 

I  want  it  said  of  me  that  I  plucked  a 
thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where  I  thought 
a  flower  would  grow. 

Let  not  him  who  is  homeless  pull  down 
the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor  dili- 
gently to  build  one  for  himself. 

Take  all  of  the  Bible  upon  reason  that 
you  can,  and  the  balance  on  faith,  and  you 
will  live  and  die  a  better  man. 

If  all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of 
woman  were  applied  to  the  women  of 
America,  it  would  not  do  them  justice  for 
their  conduct  during  this  war.  God  bless 
the  women  of  America. 

"  You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  the  time, 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time,"  pointing  the  epigram  at  Senator 
Douglas. 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of, 
capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor, 
and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had 
not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of 
capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  con- 
sideration. Capital  has  its  rights,  which 
are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any  other 
rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  a  relation  between 
labor  and  capital  producing  mutual  benefits. 

The  Divine  Will. — The  will  of  God  pre- 
vails. In  great  contests  each  party  claims 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God. 
Both  may  be,  and  one  must  be,  wrong. 
God  cannot  be  for  and  against  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time.  In  the  present 
civil  war  it  is  quite  possible  that  God's  pur- 
pose is  something  different  from  the  pur- 
pose of  either  party ;  and  yet  the  human  in- 
strumentalities, working  just  as  they  do,  are 
the  best  adaptation  to  effect  His  purpose. 


I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that  this  is  p^ 
ably  true ;  that  God  wills  this  contest,  i 
wills  that  it  shall  not  end  yet.  By  \ 
mere  great  power  on  the  minds  of  the  \ 
contestants.  He  could  have  either  saved- 
destroyed  the  Union  without  a  human  c 
test.  Yet  the  contest  began.  And,  ha\ 
begun.  He  could  give  the  final  victorj 
either  side  any  day.  Yet  the  contest  ] 
ceeds. 

Slavery. — Slavery  is  founded  in  the  sell 
ness  of  man's  nature — opposition  to  it  in 
love  of  justice.  These  principles  are  in  e 
nal  antagonism,  and  when  brought  into 
lision  so  fiercely  as  slavery  extension  bri 
them,  shocks  and  throes  and  convuls; 
must  ceaselessly  follow.  Repeal  the  1 
souri  Compromise,  repeal  all  compromi 
repeal  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
peal  all  past  history,  you  still  cannot  re 
human  nature.  It  still  will  be  the  at 
dance  of  man's  heart  that  slavery  exi 
sion  is  wrong,  and  out  of  the  abundant 
his  heart  his  mouth  will  continue  to  sp 

If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts,  \( 
and  constitutions  against  it  are  themse 
wrone.  and  should  be  silenced  and  sv 
away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly 
ject  to  its  nationality — its  universality} 
it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  U 
its  extension — its  enlargement.  All  1 
ask  we  could  readily  grant  if  we  thoi 
slavery  right ;  all  we  ask  they  could  rea 
grant  if  they  thought  it  wrong.  T' 
thinking  it  right,  and  our  thinking 
wrong,  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which 
pends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinkin 
right,  as  they  do,  they  are  not  to  blame; 
desiring  its  full  recognition  as  being  ri; 
thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  > 
to  them? 

I  hate  it  because  of  the  monstrous  in 
tice  of  slavery  itself.     I  hate  it  becau5 
deprives  our  republican  example  of  its 
influence  in  the  world ;  enables  the  enei 
of    free    institutions    with    plausibility 
taunt    us    as    hypocrites ;    causes    the 
friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincei 
and  especially  because   it   forces  so  n 
good   men    among  ourselves   into   an   (I 
war  with  the  very  fundamental  princ- 
of  civil  liberty,  criticizing  the  Declara 
of  Independence,  and  insistinsf  that  the 
no    right    principle    of    action    but 
interest. 

If  I  saw  a  venomous  snake  crawlin 
the  road,  any  man  would  say  I  might  s 
the  nearest  stick  and  kill  it;  but  if  I  f( 
that  snake  in  bed  with  my  children, 
would  be  another  question.  I  might 
the  children  more  than  the  snake,  ar 
might  bite  them.  Much  more,  if  I  f( 
it  in  bed  with  my  neighbor's  children, 
I  had  bound  myself  by  a  solemn  com 
not  to  meddle  with  his  children  under: 
circumstances,  it  would  become  me  U 
that  particular  mode  of  getting  rid  oil 
gentleman  alone.  But  if  there  was  a 
newly  made  up,  to  which  the  children  ■ 
to  be  taken,  and  it  was  proposed  to  ta 
batch  of  young  snakes  and  put  them  t 
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h  them,  I  take  it  no  man  would  say 
re  was  any  question  how  I  ought  to  de- 
e!  That  is  just  the  case.  The  new 
rritories  are  the  newly  made  bed  to 
ich  our  children  are  to  go,  and  it  lies 
h  the  nation  to  say  whether  they  shall 
'e  snakes  mixed  up  with  them  or  not. 
loes  not  seem  as  if  there  could  be  much 
itation  what  our  policy  should  be. 

)bedience  to  Law. — Let  every  American, 
ry  lover  of  liberty,  every  well-wisher  to 

posterity  swear  by  the  blood  of  the 
solution  never  to  violate  in  the  least  par- 
ilar  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  never 
tolerate   their   violation  by   others.     As 

patriots  of  seventy-six  did  to  the  sup- 
t  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
s  let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  his 
perty,  and  his  sacred  honor — let  every 
1  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to 
nple  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to 
-  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  chil- 
n's  liberty.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws 
breathed  by  every  American  mother  to 

lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap ; 
it  be  taught  in  the  schools,  in  seminaries 

in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  primers, 
lling-books  and  in  almanacs ;  let  it  be 
ached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  leg- 
tive  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of 
:ice.  And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the 
tical  religion  of  the  nation ;  and  let  the 

and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 

grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes  and 
^ues  and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice 
easingly  upon  its  altars. 

'lose  of  First  Inaugural. — In  your  hands, 
dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not 
mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil 
■.  The  government  will  not  assail  you. 
1  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
rselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no 
1  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the 
ernment,  while  I  shall  have  the  most 
mn  one  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
d  it."  I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not 
mies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  ene- 
s.  Though  passion  may  have  strained, 
aust  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 
f  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
(n  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave 
^very  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all 
r  this  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
<■  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
ire. 

ddress  in  Independence  Hall,  February 
i86i. — I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion 
inding  myself  standing  in  this  place, 
re  were  collected  together  the  wisdom, 

patriotism,  the  devotion  to  principle, 
n  which  sprang  the  institutions  under 
ch  we  live.  You  have  kindly  suggested 
ne  that  in  my  hands  is  the  task  of  re- 
ing  peace  to  our  distracted  country.     I 

sav  in  return,  sir,  that  all  the  political 
iments  I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so 
as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them,  from 

sentiments    which    ori?-inated    in    and 


were  given  to  the  world  from  this  hall.  I 
have  never  had  a  feeling  politically,  that 
did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers 
which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who 
assembled  here  and  framed  and  adopted 
that  Declaration.  I  have  pondered  over 
the  toils  that  were  endured  by  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved  that 
Independence.  I  have  often  inquired  of 
myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was 
that  kept  this  Confederacy  so  long  together. 
It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  land,  but 
that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope  to  all 
the  world,  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that 
which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the 
weights  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an 
equal  chance.  This  is  the  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Now,  my  friends,  can  this  country  be 
saved  on  that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  con- 
sider myself  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the 
world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  can- 
not be  saved  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be 
truly  awful.  But  if  this  country  cannot  be 
saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I 
was  about  to  say  I  would  rather  be  assassi- 
nated on  this  spot  than  surrender  it.  Now, 
in  my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs, 
there  is  no  need  of  bloodshed  and  war. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  such  a  course;  and  I  may  say  in 
advance  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed 
unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  government. 
The  government  will  not  use  force  unless 
force  is  used  against  it. 

My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unprepared 
speech.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  on  to 
say  a  word  when  I  came  here.  I  supposed 
I  was  merely  to  do  something  toward  rais- 
ing a  flag.  I  may,  therefore,  have  said 
something  indiscreet.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no.") 
But  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am 
willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  Almighty  God,  to  die  by. 

On  Leaving  Springfield  for  Washington, 
February  ii,  iS6i. — My  Friends:  No  one, 
not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feel- 
ing of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this 
place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I 
owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  have  passed  from  a 
young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children 
have  been  born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now 
leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever 
I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater 
than  that  which  rested  upon  Washington. 
Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot 
succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I  cannot 
fail.  Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go  with  me, 
and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere 
for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all 
will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending 
you,   as  I   hope   in  your  prayers  you  will 
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commend   me,    I    bid    you    an    affectionate 
farewell. 

WHAT    THE    PRESIDENTS    SAY    OF    LINCOLN. 

The  grief  of  the  nation  is  still  fresh.  It 
finds  some  solace  in  the  consideration  that 
he  lived  to  enjoy  the  highest  proof  of  its 
confidence  by  entering  on  the  renewed 
term  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  to  which  he 
has   been   elected. — President  Johnson: 

A  man  of  great  ability,  pure  patriotism, 
unselfish  nature,  full  of  forgiveness  to  his 
enemies,  bearing  malice  toward  none,  he 
proved  to  be  the  man  above  all  others  for 
the  great  struggle  through  which  the  na- 
tion had  to  pass  to  place  itself  among  the 
greatest   in   the   family   of  nations. —  Grant. 

To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man, 
the  cause  of  the  Union  and  liberty  is  in- 
debted    for    its    final    triumph. — Hayes. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  great  rulers 
whose    wisdom    increased   with    his   power, 


and  whose  spirit  grew  gentler  and  tend! 
as  his  triumphs  were  multiplied. — Gar] 

A  supremely  great  and  good  ma 
President  Cleveland. 

In  the  broad  common-sense  way  in  w 
he  did  small  things,  he  was  larger  1 
any  situation  in  which  life  had  placed  . 
— President  Harrison. 

The  story  of  this  simple  life  is  the  s 
of  a  plain,  honest,  manly  citizen, 
patriot,  and  profound  statesman,  who 
lieving  with  all  the  strength  of  his  mi; 
soul  in  the  institutions  of  his  country, 
because  of  them  the  highest  place  in 
government, — then  fell  a  precious  sacr 
to  the  Union  he  held  so  dear,  which  Pr 
dence  had  spared  his  life  long  enoug 
save. — President  McKinley. 

Nothing  was  more  noteworthy  in  al 
Lincoln's  character  than  the  way  in  w 
he  combined  fealty  to  the  loftiest  i 
with    a    thoroughly    practical    capacity 


Lincoln's  birthplace  —  log  cabin  to  white  house  and  the  caittol. 


achieve  that  ideal  by  practical  methods. 
He  did  not  war  with  phantoms ;  he  did  not 
struggle  among  the  clouds ;  he  faced  facts ; 
he  endeavored  to  get  the  best  results  he 
could  out  of  the  warring  forces  with  which 
he  had  to  deal. — President  Roosex'elt. 

Certain  it  is  that  we  have  never  had  a 
man  in  public  life  whose  sense  of  duty  was 
stronger,  whose  bearing  toward  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  whether  his 
friends  or  political  opponents,  was  charac- 
terized by  a  greater  sense  of  fairness  than 
Abraham     Lincoln. — President-Elect    Taft. 

I  am  proud,  my  friends,  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  Lincoln's  life.  If  any 
of  you  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
that  opportunity,  do  not  let  another  year 
go  by  without  making  a  thorough  study  of 
that  career.  It  is  an  epitome  of  American- 
ism. It  will  realize  all  that  you  have 
dreamed  of  and  all  that  you  can  possibly 
imagine.     It   is   simply   the    representation 


of  a  man  upon  whose  brow  God  had  wr 
the   line    of    superiority,    who    never    ; 
gated    it    to    himself    except    in    his    s 
function   of   discharging  the   highest   i 
of  government.     Defeated  again  and  a 
failing    to    realize    the    ambition    that 
next  to  him — again  and  again  he  ros 
sheer  force  of  intellect  and  character 
he    came    to    the    point    where    a    nat 
burden  was  put  upon  him,  and  he  ca 
it  so  nobly  that  forever  he  will  be  to 
nation's      representative      of     the      ty 
American. — From  an  address  on  Linco 
New  York  City,  on  February  I2,  igOi 
Governor  Hughes. 

Letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby. —  (Exhibited  in 
ford  College,  England,  as  the  finest  s 
men  of  English  extant.) — Dear  Madai 
have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the 
Department  a  statement  of  the  Adju 
General  of  Massachusetts,  that  you  an 
mother  of  five  sons  who  died  gloriousl 
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the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and 
fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which 
should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the 
grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I 
cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the 
consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks 
of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray 
that  our  heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the 
anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave 
you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved 
and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must 
be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom.  Yours  very 
sincerely  and  respectfully. — Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Gettysburg  Speech. — Fourscore  and  seven 
years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  bat- 
tlefield of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altopether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate— we  cannot  consecrate  — •  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add 
or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
fore us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Close  of  Second  Inaugural. — The  Al- 
mighty has  his  own  purposes.  "  Woe  unto 
the  world  because  of  offenses !  for  it  must 
needs  be  that  offenses  come ;  but  woe  to 
that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh." 
If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery 
is  one  of  those  offenses  which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which, 
having  continued  through  his  appointed 
time,  he  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  he 
gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible 
war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any 
departure  from  those  divine  attributes 
which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  always 
ascribe  to  him?  Fondly  do  we  hope — fer- 
ventlv  do  we  pray — that  this  mighty  scourge 
of   war   may    speedily    pass    away;    yet,    if 


God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hun 
and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shal 
sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  dr 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  and 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  t 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  ; 
"The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none ;  with  chs 
for  all ;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  o 
finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up 
nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  ; 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  wi 
and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  ach 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  an, 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 

SIGNING    EMANCIPATION    PROCLAMATIO 

The  final  Proclamation  was  signed 
New  Year's  Day,  1863.  The  President 
marked  to  Mr.  Colfax,  the  same  ever 
that  the  signature  appeared  somev 
tremulous  and  uneven.  "  Not,"  said 
"  because  of  any  uncertainty  or  hesita 
on  my  part;  but  it  was  just  after  the  pi 
reception,  and  three  hours'  handshakin 
not  calculated  to  improve  a  man's  chi 
raphy."  Then  changing  his  tone,  he  ad< 
"  The  South  had  fair  warning,  that  if 
did  not  return  to  their  duty,  I  should  st 
at  this  pillar  of  their  strength.  The  pr 
ise  must  now  be  kept,  and  I  shall  nd 
recall  one  word." 

I  remember  to  have  asked  him,  on 
occasion,  if  there  was  not  some  opposi 
manifested  on  the  part  of  several  mem 
of  the  Cabinet  to  this  policy.     He  rep: 
"  Nothing  more  than  I  have  stated  to 
Mr.   Blair  thought  we  should  lose  the 
elections,   and   opposed   it   on   that   grc 
only."     "  I  have  understood,"  said  I, 
Secretary  Smith  was  not  in  favor  of  3 
action.     Mr.  Blair  told  me  that,  when 
meeting  closed,  he  and  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  went  away  together,  and  that 
latter  said  to  him,  if  the  President  car 
out  that  policy,  he  might  count  on  lo 
Indiana,  sure  !  "     "  He  never  said  anytl 
of  the  kind  to  me,"  returned  the  Presic 
"  And  what  is  Mr.  Blair's  ooinion  no^ 
I  asked.     "  Oh,"  was  the  prompt  reply, 
proved  right  in  regard  to  the  fall  electi 
but  he  is  satisfied  that  we  have  since  ga 
more  than  we  lost."     "  I  have  been  tc 
I    added,   " that   Judge   Bates   doubted 
constitutionality  of  the  proclamation." 
never    expressed    such    an    opinion    in ! 
hearing,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln.     "  No  rrl 
ber  of  the  Cabinet  ever  dissented  from^ 
policy,  in  any  conversation  with  me." 

Mr.  Chase  told  me  that  at  the  Cat 
meeting,  immediately  after  the  battle 
Antietam,  and  just  prior  to  the  issu( 
the  September  Proclamation,  the  Presi 
entered  upon  the  business  before  then 
saying  that  "  the  time  for  the  annuncia' 
of  the  emancipation  policy  could  be 
longer  delayed.  Public  sentiment," 
thought,  "  would  sustain  it — many  of 
warmest  friends  and  supporters  demai 
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and  he  had  promised  his  God  that  he 
lid  do  it !  "  The  last  part  of  this  was 
red  in  a  low  tone,  and  appeared  to  be 
:d  by  no  one  but  Secretary  Chase,  who 

sitting  near  him.  He  asked  the  Presi- 
t  if  he  correctly  understood  him.  Mr. 
:oln  replied :  "  I  made  a  solemn  vow 
)re  God,  that  if  General  Lee  was  driven 
c  from  Pennsylvania,  I  would  crown  the 
lit  by  the  declaration  of  freedom  to  the 
es." 

1  February,  1865,  a  few  days  after  the 
age  of  the  "  Constitutional  Amend- 
t,"  I  went  to  Washington,  and  was  re- 
ed by  Mr.   Lincoln   with   the   kindness 

familiarity  which  had  characterized 
previous  intercourse.     I  said  to  him  at 

time  that  I  was  very  proud  to  have 
1  the  artist  to  have  first  conceived  of 
design  of  painting  a  picture  commemo- 
/e  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation ;  that 
equent  occurrences  had  only  confirmed 
own  first  judgment  of  that  act  as  the 
t  sublime  event  in  our  history.     "  Yes," 

he — and  never  do  I  remember  to  have 
ced  in  him  more  earnestness  of  expres- 

or  manner — "  as  affairs  have  turned, 
1  the  central  act  of  my  administration, 

the  great  event  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
."■ — Carpenter. 

Lincoln's  temperance  principles. 
fter  this  ceremony  (the  formal  notifi- 
)n  of  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency) 
passed,  Mr.  Lincoln  remarked  to  the 
pany  that  as  an  appropriate  conclusion 
n  interview  so  important  and  interest- 
as  that  which  had  just  transpired,  he 
)osed  good  manners  would  require  that 
should  treat  the  committee  with  some- 
g  to  drink;  and  opening  a  door  that 
into  a  room  in  the  rear  he  called  out, 
ary  !  Mary !  "  A  girl  responded  to  the 
to  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  a  few 
ds  in  an  undertone,  and,  closing  the 
-,  returned  again  to  converse  with  his 
5ts.     In  a  few  minutes  the  maiden  en- 

d,  bearing  a  large  waiter,  containing 
:ral  glass  tumblers,  and  a  large  pitcher, 
le  midst,  and  placed  it  upon  the  center- 

e.  Mr.  Lincoln  arose,  and  gravely  ad- 
jsing  the  company,  said :  "  Gentlemen, 
must  pledge  our  mutual  healths  in  the 
it  healthy  beverage  which  God  has 
n  to  man — it  is  the  only  beverage  I 
;  ever  used  or  allowed   in   my   family, 

I  cannot  conscientiously  depart  from 
>n  the  present  occasion  —  it  is  pure 
m's  ale  from  the  spring  " ;  and,  taking 
pmbler,  he  touched  it  to  his  lips,  and 
ged  them  his  highest  respects  in  a  cup 
:old  water.  Of  course,  all  his  guests 
e  constrained  to  admire  his  consistency, 
to  join  in  his  example. — Carpenter. 

an  incident  of  the  war. 
is  told  that  when  the  Civil  War  was 
ng,  and  men  were  falling  by  thousands, 
aham  Lincoln  would  often  go  into  the 
Ditals  in  Washington  and  talk  with  the 
mded,  sometimes  the  dying.  One  even- 
he  stopped  at  the  bed  of  a  young  sol- 


dier, just  brought  in,  who  had  lost  both  legs 
in  a  recent  battle.  "  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you?"  asked  the  tender-hearted 
President.  "  Yes,"  said  the  young  man 
faintly.  "  Will  you  write  a  letter  to  my 
father  and  mother,  and  tell  them  that  I  died 
at  my  post  of  duty  ?  "  He  wrote  the  letter, 
and  i3eneath  it  the  words,  "  This  letter  was 
written  by  Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  gave  it 
to  the  young  man  who  read  it.  Looking 
up  into  his  face,  he  asked,  "  Are  you  the 
President?"  "Yes,  Is  there  anything  else 
I  can  do  for  you?"  The  dying  youth 
smiled  and  said,  "  You  might  stay  and  see 
me  through."  President  Lincoln  drew  his 
chair  closer,  took  the  weak  hand  in  his  own, 
and  held  it  until  the  end.  He  saw  him 
through. 

LINCOLN,    the    christian. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Willets,  of  Brooklyn,  gave 
me  an  account  of  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  on  the  part  of  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, connected  with  the  "  Christian 
Commission,"  who  in  the  prosecution  of  her 
duties  had  several  interviews  with  him. 
The  President,  it  seemed,  had  been  much 
impressed  with  the  devotion  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  manifested  by  the  lady, 
and  on  one  occasion,  after  she  had  dis- 
charged the  object  of  her  visit,  he  said  to 

her :  "  Mrs. ,  I  have  formed  a  high 

opinion  of  your  Christian  character,  and 
now,  as  we  are  alone,  I  have  a  mind  to 
ask  you  to  give  me,  in  brief,  your  idea  of 
what  constitutes  a  true  religious  expe- 
rience." The  lady  replied  at  some  length, 
stating  that,  in  her  judgment,  it  consisted 
of  a  conviction  of  one's  own  sinfulness  and 
weakness,  and  personal  need  of  the  Saviour 
for  strength  and  support ;  that  views  of  mere 
doctrine  might  and  would  dififer,  but  when 
one  was  really  brought  to  feel  his  need  of 
Divine  help,  and  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  strength  and  guidance,  it 
was  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having 
been  born  again.  This  was  the  substance 
of  her  reply.  When  she  had  concluded, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  thoughtful  for  a  few 
moments.  He  at  length  said,  very  ear- 
nestly, "If  what  you  have  told  me  is  really 
a  correct  view  of  this  great  subject,  I  think 
I  can  say  with  sincerity,  that  I  hope  I  am 
a  Christian.  I  had  lived,"  he  continued, 
"  until  my  boy  Willie  died,  without  realiz- 
ing fully  these  things.  That  blow  over- 
whelmed me.  It  showed  me  my  weakness 
as  I  had  never  felt  it  before,  and  if  I  can 
take  what  you  have  stated  as  a  test,  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  I  know  some- 
thing of  that  change  of  which  you  speak ; 
and  I  will  further  add,  that  it  has  been  my 
intention  for  some  time,  at  a  suitable  op- 
portunity, to  make  a  public  religious  pro- 
fession." 

last  cabinet  meeting. 

At  the  Cabinet  meeting  held  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  the  assassination,  it  was  after- 
ward remembered,  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance occurred.      General  Grant  was  pres- 
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ent,  and  during  a  lull  in  the  discussion  the 
President  turned  to  him  and  asked  if  he 
had  heard  from  General  Sherman.  Gen- 
eral Grant  replied  that  he  had  not,  but  was 
in  hourly  expectation  of  receiving  dis- 
patches from  him  announcing  the  surrender 
of  Johnston. 

"  Well,"  said  the  President,  "  you  will 
hear  very  soon  now,  and  the  news  will  be 
important." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  the  Gen- 
eral. 

"  Because,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  I  had  a 
dream  last  night ;  and  ever  since  the  war 
began,  I  have  invariably  had  the  same 
dream  before  any  important  military  event 
occurred."  He  then  instanced  Bull  Run, 
Antietam,  Gettysburg,  etc.,  and  said  that 
before  each  of  these  events,  he  had  had 
the  same  dream ;  and  turning  to  Secretary 
Welles,  said:  "It  is  in  your  line,  too,  Mr. 
Welles.  The  dream  is,  that  I  saw  a  ship 
sailing  very  rapidly;  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
portends  some  important  national  event." 


LINCOLN'S   BIRTHDAY— FEBRUARY 

12,    1809. 


ALL  days  which  are  notable  should  be 
remembered.  The  world  does  well 
to  mark  its  sense  of  the  importance  of  such 
days,  for  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of 
the  mind  is  indifference,  and  hence  every- 
thing which  tends  to  rouse  men  out  of  their 
indifference  is  beneficial.  The  life  of  Lin- 
coln should  never  be  passed  by  in  silence 
by  young  or  old.  He  touched  the  log  cabin 
and  it  became  the  palace  in  which  greatness 
was  nurtured.  He  touched  the  forest  and 
it  became  to  him  a  church  in  which  the 
purest  and  noblest  worship  of  God  was  ob- 
served. His  occupation  has  become  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  the  integrity  of 
the  life  he  lived.  In  Lincoln  there  was 
always  some  quality  that  fastened  him  to 
the  people  and  taught  them  to  keep  time  to 
the  music  of  his  heart.  Instances  are 
riven  of  his  honesty,  but  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  as  honest  as  he.  The 
difference  is  that  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
centrate the  ideal  of  honor  as  he  did.  He 
reveals  to  us  the  beauty  of  plain  backwoods 
honesty.  He  grew  up  away  from  the  ethics 
of  the  colleges,  but  he  acquired  a  sense  of 
honesty  as  high  and  noble  as  the  most  re- 
fined of  the  teachers  of  ethics  could  com- 
prehend.— David  Swing. 

MAJESTIC  IN    HIS   INDIVIDUALITY. 

Lincoln  stands  forth  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory, unique  in  his  character,  and  majestic 
in  his  individuality  Like  Milton's  angel, 
he  was  an  original  conception.  He  was 
raised  up  for  his  times.  He  was  a  leader 
of  leaders.  By  instinct  the  common  heart 
trusted  in  him.  He  was  of  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  He  had  been  poor  and 
laborious ;  but  greatness  did  not  change  the 
tone  of  his  spirit,  or  lessen  the  sympathies 
of  his  nature.     His  character  was  strangely 


symmetrical.  He  was  temperate,  wi| 
austerity;  brave,  without  rashness;  i 
stant,  without  obstinacy.  His  lov^ 
justice  was  only  equalled  by  his  deligl 
compassion.  His  regard  for  per*! 
honor  was  only  excelled  by  love  of  cour 
His  self-abnegation  found  its  highest 
pression  in  the  public  good.  His  inte 
was  never  questioned.  His  honesty  ; 
above  suspicion.  He  was  more  solid 
brilliant;  his  judgment  dominated  his 
agination;  his  ambition  was  subject  t( 
modesty,  and  his  love  of  justice  held 
mastery  over  all  personal  considerat 
Not  excepting  Washington,  who  inhe 
wealth  and  high  social  position,  Linco 
the  fullest  representative  American  in 
national  annals.  He  had  touched  e 
round  in  the  human  ladder.  He  illusti 
the  possibilities  of  our  citizenship.  W( 
not  ashamed  of  his  humble  origin, 
are  proud  of  his  greatness. — F.  P.  New' 

LINCOLN,    THE    TENDER    HEARTED. 

His  biography  is  written  in  blood ': 
tears;  uncounted  millions  arise  and' 
him  blessed;  a  redeemed  and  reunitec 
public  is  his  monument.  History  emb 
the  memory  of  Richard  the  Lion-Heai 
here,  too,  our  martyr  finds  royal  sepu^i 
as  Lincoln  the  tender  hearted. 

He  was  brave.  While  assassins  swai 
in  Washington,  he  went  everywhere,  v 
out  guard  or  arms.  He  was  magnanin 
He  harbored  no  grudge,  nursed  no  gj 
ance;  was  quick  to  forgive,  and  was 
ious  for  reconciliation. 

He  was  compassionate.  With  what 
he  brought  liberty  to  the  enslaved.  Het 
forgiving.  In  this  respect  he  was  s' 
ingly  suggestive  of  the  Saviour.  He ;' 
great.  Time  will  but  augment  the  g; 
ness  in  this  or  any  other  nation.  He:! 
good  and  pure  and  incorruptible.  He  ' 
a  patriot;  he  loved  his  country;  he  poi 
out  his  soul  unto  death  for  it.  He  I 
human,  and  thus  touched  the  chord  ■ 
makes  the  whole  world  kin. — H.  W.  Boi^ 

GREATNESS   OF    HIS    SIMPLICITY. 

He  was  uneducated,  as  that  term  goei 
day,  and  yet  he  gave  statesman  and  ed 
tors  things  to  think  about  for  a  hunii 
years  to  come.  Beneath  the  awkw 
angular  and  diffident  frame  beat  one  o^j 
noblest,  largest,  tenderest  hearts  that  ( 
swelled  in  aspiration  for  truth,  or  longej 
accomplish  a  freeman's  duty.  He  iri 
have  lacked  in  that  acute  analysis  w, 
knows  the  "  properties  of  matter,"  bu 
knew  the  passions,  emotions,  and  w^ 
nesses  of  men ;  he  knew  their  motives.  ; 
had  the  genius  to  mine  men  and  s| 
easily  the  rich  ore  of  human  nature, 
was  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  and  I  \ 
gratefully  a  fac-simile  letter  lying  an 
the  treasures  of  my  study  written  by 
Lincoln  to  an  old  friend,  requesting 
favor  of  a  small  loan,  as  he  had  ent 
upon  that  campaign  of  his  that  was. 
done  until   death  released  the  most  si 
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hero  of  that  cruel  war.  Men  specu- 
as  to  his  religion.  It  was  the  religion 
be  seer,  the  hero,  the  patriot,  and  the 
r  of  his  race  and  time.  Amid  the 
ical  idiocy  of  the  times,  the  corruption 
igh  places,  the  dilettante  culture,  the 
irings  of  wild  and  helpless  theories,  in 

swamp  of  political  quagmire,  O  Lin- 
,  it  is  refreshing  to  think  of  thee ! — 
I.  Delano. 

INCOLN    AS    CAVALIER    AND    PURITAN. 

le  virtues  and  traditions  of  both  hap- 
still  live    for  the   inspiration  of  their 

and  the  saving  of  the  old  fashion, 
both  Puritan  and  Cavalier  were  lost  in 
;torm  of  their  first  revolution,  and  the 
rican  citizen,  supplanting  both,  and 
iger  than  either,  took  possession  of  the 
iblic  bought  by  their  common  blood  and 
!oned  in  wisdom,  and  charged  himself 

teaching  men  free  government  and 
dishing  the  voice  of  the  people  as  the 
;  of  God.  Great  types  like  valuable 
;s  are  slow  to  flower  and  fruit.      But 

the  union  of  these  colonists,  from  the 
ghtening  of  their  purposes  and  the 
iing  of  their  blood,  slow  perfecting 
igh  a  century,  came  he  who  stands  as 
rst  typical  American,  the  first  who  com- 
;nded  within  himself  all  the  strength 
gentleness,  all  the  majesty  and  grace 
lis  Republic — Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
the  sum  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  for 
s  ardent  nature  were  fused  the  virtues 
)th,  and  in  the  depths  of  his  great  soul 
faults  of  both  were  lost.  He  was 
:er  than  Puritan,  greater  than  Cavalier, 
lat  he  was  American,  and  that  in  his 
ily  form  were  first  gathered  the  vast 
thrilling  forces  of  this  ideal  govern- 
— charging  it  with  such  tremendous 
ling  and  so  elevating  it  above  human 
ring  that  martyrdom,  though  infam- 
'  aimed,  came  as  a  fitting  crown  to  a 
consecrated  from  its  cradle  to  human 
ty.      Let  us,  each  cherishing  his  tradi- 

and  honoring  his  fathers,  build  with 
-ent  hand  to  the  type  of  this  simple  but 
me  life,  in  which  all  types  are  honored, 
in  the  common  glory  we  shall  win  as 
ricans,  there  will  be  plenty  and  to 
;  for  your  forefathers  and  for  mine. — 
^.  Grady. 


INCOLN'S  FAVORITE  POEMS. 

HITNEY  says  that  "In  Lincoln's 
normal  and  tranquil  state  of  mind, 
Last  Leaf,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
his  favorite  in  the  whole  wide  range 
;flective  literature." 

THE    LAST    LEAF. 

saw  him  once  before, 
ts  he  passed  by  the  door, 

And  again 
fhe  pavement  stones  resound, 
lS  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 


They  say  that  in  his  prime, 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan, 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"  They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have   been   carved   for   many    a   year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin. 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff, 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In   his   laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 

For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here ; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that 

Are  so  queer ! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring. 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now. 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling. 

The  following  poem  was  first  repeated  to 
Lincoln  by  Dr.  Duncan,  of  New  Salem, 
who  found  it  in  an  almanac.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  great  President, 
when  overcome  with  sadness  and  sorrow, 
to  break  out  in  the  dirge-like  lementation, 
"  Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be 
Proud?"  It  was  written  by  William 
Knox,  in  Scotland,  a  century  or  more  ago. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  author.  His  favorite 
drama  was  "  Macbeth." 

Oh!   why   should  the   spirit  of   mortal  be   proud? 
Like  a  swift  fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
Man  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid  ; 
And  the  young,  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the 

high, 
Shall   moulder   to   dust   and   together   shall    lie. 
The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved  ; 
The   mother  that  infant's   affection   who   proved  ; 
The  husband  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest — • 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 

The   maid    on    whose    brow,    on    whose    cheek,    in 

whose  eye. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure — her  triumphs  are  by  ; 
And    the    memory    of    those    who    loved    her    and 

praised, 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased. 
The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne. 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath  worn. 
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The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant  vi^hose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap  ; 
The  herdsman  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the 

steep  ; 
The  beggar  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread  ; 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven  ; 
The   sinner   who   dared   to   remain  unforgiven  ; 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just. 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the   dust. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  the  weed, 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed  ; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been  ; 
We    see    the    same   sights    that    our    fathers   have 

seen  : 
We    drink    the    same    stream,    and    we    view    the 

same  sun. 
And   we    run    the   same   course    that    our    fathers 

have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  would 

think  ; 
From    the    death    we    are    shrinking    our    fathers 

would  shrink  ; 
To    the    life   we    are    clinging   our   fathers   would 

cling — 
But  it  speeds  for  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold  ; 
They    scorned — but   the   heart   of   the   haughty   is 

cold  ; 
They   grieved — but   no   wail   from   their   slumbers 

will   come  ; 
They  joyed — but  the  tongue   of  their  gladness  is 

dumb. 

They    died — ay  !    they    died — and    we   things    that 

are  now, 
Who  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
Who  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrim- 
age road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain. 
We   mingle  together  in   sunshine   and  rain  ; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  the 

dirge, 
Still   follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis   the   wink   of   an   eye ;    'tis   the   draught   of   a 

breath. 
From   the   blossom    of   health   to   the   paleness   of 

death  ; 
From    the    gilded    saloon    to    the    bier    and    the 

shroud — 
Oh  !   why   should   the   spirit   of   motal   be   proud  ? 
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Oh,  slow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare. 

Gentle  and  merciful  and  just! 
Who,  in  the  fear  of  God,  didst  bear 

The  sword  of  power — a  nation's  trust. 

In  sorrow  by  thy  bier  we  stand, 

Amid  the  awe  that  hushes  all, 
And  speak  the  anguish  of  a  land 

That  shook  with  horror  at  thy  fall. 

Thy  task  is  done — the  bond  are  free; 

We  bear  thee  to  an  honored  grave, 
Whose  noblest  monument  shall  be 

The  broken  fetters  of  the  slave. 

Pure  was  thy  life;  its  bloody  close 

Hath  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light, 

Among  the  noble  host  of  those 

Who    perished    in    the    cause    of    right. 

— Bryant. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

Foully  Assassinated  April  14,  i86\ 

You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bi( 
You,   who  with   mocking  pencil   wont   to   '1 

Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneeri 
His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  bri 
hair,  ,| 

His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease,|j 
His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair,  ' 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  pleasli 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pe! 
laugh. 

Judging  each  step  as  though  the  way  were  j 
Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph, 

Of  chief's  perplexity,  or  people's  pain  : 

Besides  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding-^ 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  ani 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet. 
Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  yoi' 

Yes  :  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  s 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen  :— 

To  make  me  own  this  man  of  princes  peer,  . 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men.> 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learned  to  rue. 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose  ; 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  1 

true  ; 

How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows.i 


How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be  •:■. 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill,  the  same : 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he. 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work, — such  work  as  feWi\ 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  har' 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to 
Man's    honest    will    must    heaven's    good 
command  ; 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  b; 
grow. 

That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  his 
If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know. 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 
That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  RigV 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 
His     warfare    with     rude     Nature's     thwi 
mights, — 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil. 
The  iron-bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer's  : 

The  rapid,  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil 
The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's  t 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bes 
Such  were  the  deeds  that  helped  his  yoi 
train  : 
Rough    culture, — but   such   trees   large   fruit 
bear. 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and 

So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do. 
And  lived  to  do   it ;   four  long-suffering 

Ill-fate,    ill-feeling,    ill-report,    lived    throug 
And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  c 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise. 
And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  1 

Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling  d 
And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal   from  whi 
stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him. 
Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  wen' 
Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  1 
rest ! 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips. 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen 
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en  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 

0  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

:  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 
rtter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame  ! 
e  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high  ; 
ad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came. 

leed  accurst !    Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
ly  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 
nore  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore  ; 
ut  thy  foul  crime,   like   Cain's,   stands   darkly 
out. 

;  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 
^hate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven  ; 

1  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life 
Vith   much   to   praise,   little   to   be   forgiven. 
CM  Taylor  (Mark  Lemon),  in  London  Punch. 

THE     CENOTAPH. 
1  SO  they  buried  Lincoln  ?      Strange  and  vain  ! 
;  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln  hid 
any  vault,  'neath  any  coffin-lid, 
all  the  years  since  that  wild   spring  of  pain? 

false, — he   never   in  the   grave   hath   lain. 
I  could  not  bury  him  although  you  slid 
bn  his  clay  the  Cheops  pyramid 
|heaped  it  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 
ey  slew  themselves  ;  they  but  set  Lincoln  free. 
all  the  earth  his  great  heart  beats  as  strong, 
ill  beat  while  pulses  throb  to  chivalry 
|1  burn  with  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong, 
oever  will  may  find  him,  anywhere 
e  in  the  tomb.     Not  there, — he  is  not  there  ! 

— McKay. 
TRIBUTE    FROM    LOWELL. 

'This  tribute  to  Lincoln  is  an  extract 
m  the  Commemoration  Ode  read  at  Har- 
d  Colege,  July  21,  1865,  by  James  Russell 
well.) 

;h  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 
Vhom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 
Vith  ashes  on  her  head, 
jpt  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief, 
jjature,   they  say,   doth   dote, 
Xnd  cannot  make  a  man 
5ave  on   some  worn-out  plan, 
liepeating   us  by    rote : 

f  him  her  Old-World  moulds  aside  she  threw, 
ind,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
pf  the  unexhausted  West, 
;th  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
^ise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 
ifow  beautiful  to  see 

ce  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
;io  loved   his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead ; 
le  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
[Jot  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
put  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth, 
!d  brave  old  wisdom   of   sincerity  ! 
They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust ; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
jn   that   sure-footed   mind's  unfaltering   skill, 

And  supple-tempered  will 
!at  bent  like  perfect  steel   to  spring  again   and 
thrust. 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 
^  one   of   Plutarch's  men  talked   with  us   face 
to   face. 
I  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late; 
And   some   innative  weakness   there  must   be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  present  gives,  and   cannot  wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So    always    firmly    he : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And   can   his   fame   abide, 
Still  patient  in  his  simple   faith   sublime. 

Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  silence  comes  ; 


These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 

Our   children   shall   behold   his   fame. 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 


A  HABIT  OF  MR.  LINCOLN. 


COMMITTING    TO    MEMORY    THINGS    THAT    HE 
ENJOYED. 

THE  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  will  be  celebrated  February 
12,  1909.  The  schools  do  well  to  empha- 
size occasions  such  as  this.  He  was  a 
great  man,  raised  up  by  Providence  for  a 
great  work  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
sorely  needed  so  pure  a  patriot,  so  far- 
sighted  a  leader,  so  wise  a  statesman.  He 
was  essentially  religious,  with  a  deep  con- 
viction of  the  abiding  presence  and  over- 
ruling power  of  God ;  while  at  times  a 
sense  of  the  tremendous  responsibility  upon 
him  made  him  know  profoundly  the  mean- 
ing of  his  favorite  poem,  "  Oh,  Why  Should 
the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud?  "  He  kept, 
so  far  as  he  could,  intellectual  company 
with  choice,  lovable  spirits  because  he  was 
of  their  kin,  and  so  he  grew  more  and  more 
like  imto  them,  and  more  and  more  into 
the  confidence  and  affections  of  a  mighty 
people  until  they  had  taken  him  into  their 
heart  of  hearts,  as  no  man  before  in  our 
national  history.  As  the  years  pass  his 
memory  grows  in  fragrance,  redolent  of 
the  sweet  spirit  of  good-will  to  men.  He 
was  a  unique  man,  who  did  many  things 
that  are  unusual,  but  seem  very  human  and 
natural  for  gracious  and  tender  souls  like 
himself.  Among  these  was  his  habit  of 
committing  to  memory  poems  that  he  en- 
joyed. We  have  made  the  present  issue 
of  the  Journal,  in  good  part,  an  Abraham 
Lincoln  number.  Many  sides  of  his  won- 
derful character  are  presented  in  what  has 
been  said  and  written  both  by  himself  and 
others.  But  what  we  wish  to  speak  of 
here  was  his  love  of  good  things  in  litera- 
ture and  his  habit  of  storing  so  many  of 
them  in  his  memory  that  he  might  have 
them  always  with  him.  Can  the  schools 
do  better  than  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
this  habit,  following  his  wholesome  ex- 
ample? 

In  a  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Noah 
Brooks,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
we  are  told  that  the  first  books  he  read 
were  the  Bible,  ^sop's  Fables,  and  Pil- 
grim's Progress.  On  these  three  books  his 
literary  taste  was  formed.  He  might  have 
fared  infinitely  worse.  He  thought  himself 
the  most  fortunate  boy  in  the  country  in 
having  them,  and  such  good  use  did  he 
make  of  these  standard  works  that  he  could 
repeat  from  memory  whole  chapters  of  the 
Bible,  many  of  the  most  striking  passages 
of  Bunyan's  immortal  story  and  every  one 
of  the  fables  of  ^sop. 

Another  book,  borrowed  from  one  of 
their  few  and  distant  neighbors,  was 
Burns'  "  Poems,"  a  thick  and  chunky  vol- 
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ume,  as  he  afterwards  described  it,  bound 
in  leather  and  printed  in  very  small  type. 
This  book  he  kept  long  enough  to  com- 
mit to  memory  much  of  its  contents,  and 
ever  after,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  some 
of  the  famihar  lines  of  the  Scotch  poet 
were  as  ready  on  his  lips  as  those  of 
Shakespeare,  who  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
only  poet  greater  than  Robert  Burns. 

He  had  a  wonderful  power  of  narra- 
tion. The  fables  of  ^sop  were  new  as 
they  fell  from  his  lips.  A  grotesque  in- 
cident, a  comical  story,  or  one  of  the 
frontier  traditions  learned  from  his  mother, 
was  a  dramatic  entertainment  in  his  hands. 
He  often  kept  his  audiences  at  the  country 
store  until  midnight,  says  one  of  his  com- 
rades, listening  to  his  shrewd  wisdom,  na- 
tive wit,  and  vivid  recitals.  Poor  Dennis 
Hanks,  weary  and  sleepy,  was  often  obliged 
to  trudge  home  without  him,  after  having 
vainly  tried  to  coax  the  eloquent  and  fasci- 
nating story-teller  from  the  group  of  which 
he  was  the  admired  center. 

His  stepmother  said  of  him :  "  He  read 
everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and 
when  he  came  across  a  passage  that  struck 
him,  he  would  write  it  down  on  boards,  and 
keep  it  by  him  until  he  could  get  paper. 
Then  he  would  copy  it,  look  at  it,  commit 
it  to  memory,  and  repeat  it."  In  this  way 
he  collected  a  great  many  things  from 
books  which  he  did  not  own  and  could  not 
keep.  He  wrote  and  re-wrote  all  that  he 
wanted  to  commit  to  memory. 

He  had  little .  money,  but  he  went  with- 
out what  many  boys  would  call  necessary 
clothing  to  subscribe  to  the  Louisville 
Courier,  then  edited  by  that  famous  Whig, 
George  D.  Prentice,  a  witty  and  most  bril- 
liant man.  This  was,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  his  greatest  luxury.  He  read  every 
word,  and  some  of  its  articles  were  corn- 
mitted  to  memory  by  sheer  force  of  habit. 

We  give  these  facts  large  space  because 
we  think  it  profitable  to  do  so;  because  we 
love  Mr.  Lincoln  as  no  one  else  upon  the 
long  list  of  worthy  men  who  have  thus  far 
been  eminent  in  our  public  life;  and  be- 
cause we  have  long  been  epecially  inter- 
ested in  his  habit  of  committing  good  things 
to  memory,  to  which  is  due  so  much  of  the 
unique  charm  that  characterizes  this  re- 
markable man.  Let  us  urge  upon  our 
pupils  ever  and  always  the  wisdom  of  imi- 
tating his  good  example,  in  writing  down, 
committing  to  memory,  and  thus  making 
their  own,  many  of  the  best  things  in  litera- 
ture. And  let  us  do  this  in  the  schools  at 
stated  times  on  the  weekly  programme,  as 
a  regular  branch  of  the  school  work — the 
most  important  and  most  valuable  upon 
the  Hst. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  fail  to 
speak  of  a  fact  by  which  we  were  deeply 
impressed  many  years  ago.  As  clear  as  the 
head  lines  in  to-day's  newspaper  we  see  the 
lines  that  announced  a  full  report  of  the 
last  eloquent  speech  of  Senator  E.  D. 
Baker,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
just  before  he  resigned  his  seat  to  go  into 


the  Union  army.     He  was  from  the  Paj 
Coast — representing   Washington    or    0 
gon,  we  have  forgotten  which — but  orl 
nally  from  Illinois.     It  was  he  who  ddi 
ered   the   memorable    funeral   oration   d 
Broderick,  in   San  Francisco.     Soon  a* 
entering  the  army  he  was  killed  at  the  h 
of    his    regiment    in    the    attack    on    B; 
Bluff.     He  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  c 
friends  for  many  years  and  his  body 
brought  back   to   the   White   House   wlj 
he  had  left  but  a  short  time  before.     Hj 
it  lay  in  state  in  the   famous  East  Ro ; 
in   which   the    funeral   services   were   h; 
and  from  which  it  was  borne  to  the  gr;! 
followed  by  no  heart  more  sad  than  1' 
of  the  President  himself. 

For  they  were  kindred  spirits.  In  | 
old  days  in  Illinois,  when  they  were 
the  hustings  or  in  the  trial  of  cases  in  i 
circuit  courts,  they  had  often  driven  | 
night  together  from  place  to  place  o, 
the  prairies  of  Illinois,  under  the  st? 
and  made  the  way  short  and  the  ho 
golden  by  talking  of  the  best  they  kr 
in  thought  and  aspiration,  in  books  ; 
literature.  Recalling  and  repeating  poe 
and  prose  which  pleased  their  fancy — ; 
with  these  their  minds  were  richly  sto; 
^they  were  lifted  out  of  the  ordinary 
perience  of  life  into  another  and  bei' 
world  than  that  of  mere  partisan  polit 
or  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  V, 
which  they  were  familiar.  These  o 
were  good — for  only  good  men  learn 
love  high  thoughts  like  theirs — and  t 
grew  to  greatness.  But  the  roots  outJ 
which  were  growing  this  goodness 
greatness  struck  deep  to  perennial  sprin: 
Alas !  for  the  many  in  our  public  life,  i 
private  life  as  well,  who  know  nothings' 
their  secret — but  drink  of  brackish  wat 
and  plough  the  barren  soil  of  low-gr;, 
selfish  interest  through  all  their  little  da.^ 

Celebrate  the  hundredth  birthday  | 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  let  thoughtful  ; 
intelligent  teachers  and  pupils  everywW 
be  blessed  in  acquiring  his  life-long  hj 
of  committing  good  things  to  memory. 
/  P.  Ah-Caskey^ 


SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAMME. 


THE  following  programme  is  prim 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  hm 
ful.  By  means  of  slight  modification' 
addition  it  can  be  adapted  to  any  schti 

PROGRAM.  ; 

1.  Singing — "America,"  entire  schooll 

2.  Salute  to  the   Flag — Entire   school!] 
selected  class  or  grade.  { 

3.  Reading  of  Lincoln's  Birthday — Pitj 
chosen  by  teacher  or  school.  ;1 

4.  Recitation — Short  Sayings  of  Lind 
— Primary  pupils  in  concert  or  singly.     ; 

5.  Recitations  selected  from  "  Quotati' 
from  Lincoln." — Intermediate  pupils. 

6.  Reading — Lincoln,  the  Tender-heaJ. 
— Pupil  chosen  by  teacher  or  school. 
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Recitation — Bryant's   "  Abraham   Lin- 
(1  " — Older  pupil. 

.  Recitation — Quotations    from    Lincoln 
Slavery — Older  pupil. 
.  Reading — Lincoln's  Temperance  Prin- 
les — Older  pupil. 

0.  Singing— Lincoln's  Favorite  Hymn, 
our  Mission." 

1.  Reading — His  Choice  and  his  Destiny 
)lder  pupil. 

2.  Concert  Recitation — "The  Last  Leaf" 
School. 

3.  Reading  or  Recitation — Oh,  Why 
)uld  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud? — 
)il. 

4.  Concert  Recitation — Quotations  from 
ugural  Addresses,  or  Letter  to  Mrs. 
:by,  or  both — Pupils. 

5.  Recitation — Abraham  Lincoln,  by 
rk  Lemon. — Pupil. 


16.  Concert  Recitation  —  Gettysburg 
Speech — School. 

17.  Brief  Address—"  The  days  of  1861- 
65,"  or  similar  topic — Some  one  who  lived 
through  them,  an  old  soldier  if  possible. 

18.  Recitation— McKay's  "  The  Ceno- 
taph " — Pupil. 

19.  Reading — Extract  from  the  Com- 
memoration Ode  read  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1865,  by  James  Russell  Lowell — 
Teacher  or   friend  of  the   school. 

20.  Presentation  of  Picture  of  Lincoln 
to  school  by  some  friend  or  by  the  pupils. 

21.  Singing — Battle    Hymn    of    Republic. 


He  was  fond  of  the  hymn  "  Your  Mis- 
sion," which  he  first  heard  sung  in  Wash- 
ington, by  Philip  Phillips,  the  well-known 
vocalist. 


YOUR  MISSION. 


Mks.  Ellen  H.  Gates. 
Per.  S.  Bkainard's  Sons,  Cleveland. 


1.  If      you    can  -  not      on         the      o     -    cean     Sail         a  -  mong    the    swift  -  est    fleet, 

2.  If       you    are      too     weak      to     jour  -     ney       Up       the    moun  -  tain  steep     and  high, 

3.  If       you  have     not     gold      and     sil    -     ver       Ev    -     er        lea    -  dy       to       com-mand, 


m 


Rock  -  ing      on       the    high 

You     can     stand  with  -  in 

If       you     can  -  not       to 


rx=t=^ 


-    est    bil    -    lows,  Laugh  -  ing       at       the  storms  you  meet, 

the     val  -     ley.     While      the     niul  -  ti  -  tudes  go      by, 

the  need  -     y,       Reach      an       ev    -  er       o     -  pen  hand, 

•r  -r  s  •  -g-  -g-  ■  -g- :  -g"  gj^  -  -  -^ 
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You    can    stand     a  -  mong    the    sail  -  ors,  Anchor'd  yet     with  -  in     the     bay.     You     can 

You    can   chant    in     hap  -  py     measure,  As     they  slow  -  ly     pass    a  -  long.  Though  they 

You    can      vis    -    it      the       af  -  flict  -  ed,  O'er    the  err    -    ing   you   can  weep.   You     can 


lend    a   hand  to    help  them,  As  they  launcl 
may  for-get    the     singer.     They  will  not 
be     a    true    dis  -  ci  -  pie,    Sit  -  ting   at 


;  their  boats  away,  As  they  launch  their  boats  away, 
for  -  get  the  song,  They  will  not  for-get  the  song, 
the  Saviour's  feet,    Sit  -  ting   at  the  Saviour's  feet. 
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11  you  cannot  in  the  conflict 
Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true, 

If,  where  fire  and  smoke  are  thickest, 
There's  no  work  for  you  to  do; 

When  the  battle-field  is  silent, 
You  can  go  with  careful  tread, 

You  can  bear  away  the  wounded, 
;You  can  cover  up  the  dead.: 


Do  not,   then,  stand  idly  waiting 
For  some  greater  work  to  do; 

Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess. 
She  will  never  come  to  you. 

Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyaid. 
Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare, 

If  you  want  a  field  of  labor, 
:  You  can  find  it  anywhere. : 


COLUMBIA,  GOD  PRESERVE  THEE  FREE ! 

!       I 


Joseph  Hayun.J] 
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1.  Ark       of    Free-dom!  Glo-ry's     dwelling!  Columbia,  God  pre-serve    thee     free!   When    the4 

2.  Land    of    high,  he  -  ro  -  ic        glo  -  ry:  Land  whose  touch  bids  slav'ry        flee:     Land  whosj 

3.  Vain-  ly 'gainst  thine  arm  con  -  tend- ing,  Ty- rants  know  thy  might,  and      flee.     Free  -  domi 


storms  are  round  thee  swelling,  Let  thy  heart  be  strong  in  thee,  God  is  with  thee,  wrong  f 
name  is  writ  in  sto  -  ry,  Rock  and  ref-uge  of  the  free:  Ours  thy  greatness — ours  th 
cause  on  earth  de  -  fend-ing,  Man  has    set   his  hope  on        thee;      Widening  glo  -  ry — peace  un 


pell-ing:  He     a-  lone     thy  champion  be. 

glo  -  ry;  We  will  e'er      be  true    to      thee. 

end-ing — Thy  re-ward    and  por-tion     be. 


Ark  of  Free-dom !  Glo-ry's  dwelling  !  Columbiit 
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God   preserve  thee  free!  Ark  of    Freedom!  Glory's  dwelling !  Columbia,  God  preserve  thee  fred 
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'America.' 


Rev.  S.  F.  Smith. 

'  Cod  Saz'e  the  King. 


s. 
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1.  My  country,    'tis      of  thee,  vSweet  land  of 

2.  My  na  -  tive  coun  -  try  thee,  Land  of   the 

3.  Let  mu-sic  s^'ell  the  breeze,  And  ring  from 

4.  Ourfa-thers'  God,  to  thee,  ^Vu  -  thor  of 


lib 

no 
all 
lib 
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er  -  ty, 
■  ble  free, 
the  trees, 
-  er  -  ty, 


Of  thee  I  sing;  Land  where  my 
Thy  name  I  love ;  I  love  thy 
Sweet  freedom's  song;  Let  mor  -  tal 
To  thee  we    sing :      Long  may  oura 
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fath  -  ers  died,  Land  of  the  pil-grims' pride,  From  ev'ry  mountainside  Let  free-dom 
rocks  and  rills,  Thy  woods  and  templed  hills;  My  heart  whh  rapture  thrills  Like  that  a-  bove. 
tongues  awake;  Let  all  that  breathe  partake;  Let  rocks  their  silence  break,  The  sound  pro  -  long, 
land      bebright  With  freedom's  ho- ly  light;  Protect  us      by    thy   might,  Great  God,  our  King! 
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BATTLE    HYMN    OF    REPUBLIC. 

Allegretto.  J. 
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Mine      eyes  have  seen  the    glo    -    ry     of         the  com  -    ing    of       the  Lord;       He    is 

I     have  seen  Him     in  the  watch  -  fires  of  a     hun  -  dred  cir- cling  camps;  They  have 

I    have  read     a        fie    -  ry    gos  -    pel,  writ        in    bur  -  nished  rows    of   steel ;     "  As    ye 

He  has  sound-ed     forth  the  Irum  -  pet  that      shall  nev    -    er    call      re -treat;       He     is 

In    the  beau  -  ty        of  the    HI    -    ies,  Christ  was  born       a -cross    the    sea,      With    a 
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tramp  -  ling  out 
buikl  -  ed  Him 
deal  with  my 
sift  -  ing  out 
glo     -     ry       in 
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the      vin  -  tage  where    the     grapes     of    wrath      are  stored;  He  hath 

an       al    -    tar      in         the        eve  -  ning  dews      ap.d  damps;         I  can 

con  -  tem  -  ners,    so       with      you      my   grace      shall  deal;  Let  the 

the    hearts    of      men       be    -   fore       his     judg  -  ment  seat;  Oh,  be 

his      bos  -  om     that      trans  -  fig  -   mes    you        and    me;  As  He 
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loosed  the  fate  -  ful  light-ning  of     His    ter  -    ri-ble   swift  sword.  His  truth  is  marching  on. 

read     His  righteous  sen- tence  by    the   dim    and  flar  -  ing  lamps.  His  day    is  marching  on. 

He    -   ro,  born    of  wom  -  an,  crush  the    ser- pent  with  his  heel.  Since  God  is  marching  on." 

swift,   my  soul,    to    an  -  swer  Him!  be    ju    -    bi-Iant,  my  feet!    Our  God  is  marching  on. 

died      to  make  men  ho  -    ly,  let      us    die      to  make  men  free.  While  God  is  marching  on. 
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Glo    -    ry !  glo 
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ry !  Hal  -  le  -  In  -   jah ! 


jah!         Glo    -   ry  !  glo  -  ry!   Hal  -  le  -  hi       -        jah! 
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His      soul      is    march- ing 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  lOOth  Birthdi 


February  the  12th,  1909,  Abraham 
Lincoln  will  be  One  Hundred  Years  old. 
This  Hundredth  Birthday  will  be  cele- 
brated in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  far  and  wide  throughout  the  world. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Schools,  it  will  be  an  occa- 
sion of  extraordinary  interest.  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  can   furnish  for 

this  great  day    

one     of     the 
finestportraits 
of  our  beloved 
Martyr  Presi- 
dent that  has 
ever  been  en- 
graved. Many 
thousand  por- 
traits of  Lin- 
coln and  Wash 
ington,  from 
this  office,  are 
now   hanging 
in  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania. 
This  portrait, 
madetothelife 
from    a    well- 
known  photo- 
graph    taken 
diiringthelate 
Civil  War  and 
retouched    by 
Deigendesch, 
one  of  the  best 
miniature    ar- 
tists in  Amer- 
ica, brings  out 
from  different 
photographs, 
the  benignant 
expression   so 
often  clouded 
with  care  and 
sadness  which 
spoke  the  heart  behind  it,  and  so  drew  men 
to  him  that  he  became  the  one  man  most 
revered   and  beloved  of  his   generation. 
For  this  fine  portrait  we  had  a  rare  collec- 
tion of    thirty-five    photographs,   which 
were  taken  at  different    times,   some  of 
them  marvelously  unlike  all  the  rest.    We 
know  no  better  picture  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.    It  grows  upon  one,  and  is  good  to 
recognize  as  it  looks  down  from  the  wall. 
It  was  engraved   by    the  late  Jeremiah 


Rea,  one  of  the  best  engravers  iq 
world,  whose  skill  in  reproducing 
human  expression  was  a  rare  gift, 
reslut  at  times  wonderful  for  its  fidi 
to  nature.  It  is  a  head  of  Abraham 
coin  of  heroic  size  that  would  grace 
School  or  the  best  room  in  any  Honsi 
the  land,  everywhere  teaching  the  t 
essential  lesson  of  Patriotism,  in  attraii 

form,  tO' 
youth  of;' 
country, 
have  heaiii 
expressioi' 
the  grati:i: 
tion  of  tit, 
to  whom 
sent.  We 
pay  all  p 
age  or  expi 
charges  tij 
these  pictd 
Within  a 
past  years: 
have  distrr 
ted  in  P(' 
sylvania  1 
of  thousa^ 
of  choice  i 
tures  for 
decorations 
is  our  purj 
tocontinmi 
helpful  wt 
Good  pict! 
are  good  c 
pany,  goot- 
live  with ,  { 
like  good ; 
pie  and  g 
books,  all  g 
things  ind' 
the  more 
enjoy then 
richer  we 

This  fine  portrait  is  printed  on  heavyi* 
amelled  plate  paper,  22x28  or  24x30, ,[ 
can  be  framed  that  size  without  mat, 
the  head  is  of  heroic  size  so  that  it 
be  framed  with  imposing  effect, using  g 
and  mat, 30x38, with  frame  6  or  8  inwii 
if  desired.     One  copy,  50  Cents,  secui 
mailed.      Four  or  more  in  solid  roll  to 
address,  25  Cents  each.     Tack  it  uf 
frame  it  to  hang  for  a  generation.  Add 
J.  P.  McCasl<ey,  Lancaster, 


Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face. 

— Lowell. 


V 


"  It  is  an  evil  of  the  subtlest  kind,  it  is  a  hurt  done  to  the  most  vital  part,  when  the  menj 
of  a  great  man  ceases  to  fire  a  Nation's  youth,  ceases  to  hearten  its  matured  men. 


Two  Portraits  of  Lincoln  and  two  of  Washington  for  One  Dollar. 
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